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| THOMAS JEFFERSON, I. I. D. 
VICE- PRESIDENT 


or THE 
UNITED-STATES OF AMERICA; 
PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE; 
1 
PRESIDENT 
EO, 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


SIR, 

IF the following pages were more perfect, and 

of courſe more worthy of your notice, I ſhould 

have taken additional pleaſure in inſcribing them 

to you. Even, however, in their preſent imper- 

fect ſtate, I flatter myſelf that you will receive 

them as a teſtimony of my high ſenſe of your ta- 
lents and virtues, and of your eminent ſervices to 

your country. The only dedications I ever wrote 
were to two perſons whom I greatly eſteemed and 


n 
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loved”: the laſt to a common friend *, whoſe vir- 
tues and ſcienoe endeared him to his country, and 


whoſe removal from among us, We : ſhall long have 
_ occaſion to 9 


Theſe pages are, with peculiar propriety, in- 
ſcribed to you. I know not that any perſon has 
paid ſo much attention to the ſubject which they 


involve: I know no one who places an higher 


value upon the queſtion which I have ventured to 
diſcuſs. Although, in the progreſs of my inqui- 
ry, I have differed from you, in one or two effen- 
tial points, I cannot ſuppoſe that on that account 
the inveſtigation of the queſtion will be the leſs 
agreeable to you. I am confident, from my per- 
ſonal acquaintance with you, that you are anxious 
for the diſcovery of truth, and ardent to embrace 
it, in whatever form it may preſent itſelf. It is 
the jewel which all good and wiſe men are in pur- 
ſuit of. It is the punitum ſaliens of ſcience, 


551 regret, with you, Sir, the evaniſhment of ſo 
many of the tribes and nations of America. I 
regret, with you, the want of a zeal among our 

countrymen for collecting materials concerning 

the hiſtory of theſe people, I regret the want of 

150 neceſſary ende avours to introduce among thoſe 


of them who have eſcaped the ravages of time, 


[inſtead of the vices and the miſeries of half. civi- 
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lized nations] the true principles of ſocial order; 
the arts which conduce to the dignity and the 
happineſs of mankind, and a rational and laſting 
ſyſtem of morals and religion. Let it not be ſaid, 


that they are incapable of improvement. Such 


an aſſertion can only ſuit thoſe ſpeculative philo- 
ſophers who retire to their cloſets inveloped in 
a thick atmoſphere of prejudices, which the 


ſtrongeſt lights of truth cannot pervade. Natu- 


ral Hiſtory, which opens the door to fo much pre- 
cious knowledge concerning mankind, teaches 
us, that the phyſical differences between nations 
are but inconſiderable, and hiſtory informs us, that 


civilization has been conſtantly preceded by bar- 


barity and rudeneſs. It teaches us, a mortifying 


truth, that nations may relapſe into rudeneſs a- 


gain; all their proud monuments crumbled into 


duſt, and themſelves, now ſavages, ſubjects of 


contemplation among civilized nations and philo- 
ſophers. In the immenſe ſcheme of nature, which 
the feeble mind of man cannot fully comprehend, 
it may be our lot to fall into rudeneſs once more. 
There are good reaſons for conjecturing, that the 
anceſtors of many of the ſavage tribes of America 
are the deſcendants of nations who had attained to 
a much higher degree of poliſh than themſelves. 
My inquiries, at leaſt, ſeem to render it certain, 
that the Americans are not, as ſome writers have 
ſuppoſed, ſpecifically different from the Perſians, 
and other improved nations of Aſia, The infe- 
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rence from this diſcovery is intereſting and im- 
portant. We learn that the Americans are ſuſcep- 
tible of improvement. 


If civilization be a bleſſing; if man by relin- 


2 


of human affairs; if in proportion to his advance- 


ment to improvement (I ſpeak not of a vicious 
reſinement), he is even fitting himſelf for the en- 
joyment of higher comforts, of unmeaſured hap- 
pineſs elſe where; it is ſurely worthy the attention 


of the good and wiſe to endeavour to extend the 
empire of civility and knowledge among the nu- 
merous nations who are ſcattered over the coun- 


tries of America. Individuals have often laboured 


in this buſineſs: but it ſeems to be of ſufficient 


importance to engage the attention of whole na- 

tions; and it is peculiarly worthy of the notice of 

the United-States, who have exhibited the auguſt 

ſpectacle of a people relinquiſhing their depend- 

ance, and moving with an unparalleled rapidity to 
the attainment of knowledge, and of arts. 


I know not, Sir, whether ever the government 


of *our country will think the civilization of the 


Indians a matter of as much importance as I do: 


but I muſt confeſs, that I derive a portion of my 
happineſs from ſuppoſing that they will. Should 
I be diſappointed, I ſhall have no occaſion to look 


quiſhing the condition of the ſavage or barbarian, 
aſſumes a more independent ſtation in the range 


Vil ] 


back, with pain or remorſe, to the times when I 
have indulged my feelings on the ſubject, 


T have the honour to be, with the greateſt reſ- 


pect, Dear Sir, your moſt obedient and humble 
ſervant, and affectionate friend, | 


' BENJAMIN SMITH BARTON. 


Nit nt ñxĩ;s 8 73 
June 215. 1797. 
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PREFACE. 


" 


A LL the Indian, Aſiatic, and European words 


- which are compared, or otherwiſe mentioned, in 


my vocabularies, &c. are printed in two different 
kinds of letter, viz. the Italic and the Roman. 
The former, which are much the moſt numerous, 


are taken from printed books, or have been com- 


municated to me by my friends, in different parts 
of North-America. I have, in every inſtance, 
except with regard to the accentuation, printed 


theſe words as I found them. I have frequently 


omitted the accents, becauſe the ſame author 
ſometimes accents his words in two or more dif- 


ferent ways, and becauſe the accents are entirely 
omitted by the authors of ſome of the moſt ex- 
tenſive of the American vocabularies. This is 


particularly the caſe. in Mr. David Zeiſberger's 
Eſſay of a Delaware-Tndian and Engliſh Spelling- Book®. 
All the words printed in the Roman letter were 


4 1 
collected by myſelf: the greater part of them as 


they were pronounced by Indians themſelves; the 


"remainder as they were pronounced by Indian in- 
terpreters, traders, or gentlemen who have been 


* Printed at Philadelphia, in 1776. 
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3 
among the Indians. I hope the words thus collect- 
ed will be found to be very accurate. I have, at 


leaſt, laboured to be accurate. I need hardly ob- 


ſerve, that in writing all theſe words, I have 
adopted the Engliſh pronunciation, every letter 
being ſounded. I cannot agree with thoſe perſons 
who think that the Engliſh language is not ade- 
quate to the communicating of the ſounds of In- 


7 *dian words. 


All the words under the head of Lenni-Lenni- 
pe, or Delawares, are taken from Zeiſberger's 
Eſſay, already mentioned, or were communicated 
to me by my induſtrious and amiable friend Mr. 
John Heckewelder, of Bethlehem. Both of theſe 


gentlemen have adopted the German ſpelling. 


« The Indian words, ſays Mr. Zeiſberger, are all 
ſpell'd as the Latin or German, and every letter 
is pronounced. Ch ſounds not as in the Englifh 
Joch, but like c before 0 or u, or ; or as ch in 
the word chr. - M, before a conſonant is nearly 
pronounced as auch, when the letter x almoſt loſes 
its ſound. oa after w is pronounced together, 
and the ſound of the two vowels ſo mixed that 
the hearer cannot well diſtinguiſh the one from 
the other.” A few of the Chippewa, and part of 
the Munſi, words were communicated to me by 


Mr. Heckewelder, The greater part of the Chip- 


pewa wordsare taken from Carver and from Long, 
who both adopt the Engliſh ſpelling. Many of 
+ : 
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the Sawwannoo words were communicated to me by 


General Gibſon, of Fort-Pitt. The Miamis words 


are principally copied from aMS. vocabulary which 


was kindly communicated to me by the author, 
the late Mr, Sam. Coleſworthy (of Boſton) a young 
gentleman of very promiſing talents. I am in- 
debred to Judge Turner for the few words in the 
language of the Kikkapoos and Piankaſhaws“. 


The Algonkin words are principally. taken from 


Lahontan, who was a Frenchman. The words 
in the language of the Indians of Penobſcot and 
St. John's, are taken from a MS. vocabulary by 


the Reverend Mr. Little. For this vocabulary 1 
am indebted to Judge Sullivan, of Boſton, The 


Narraganſet words are taken from Roger Willi- 
ams's Key. Williams was an Engliſhman, The 
Onondago words are copied from a very ample 


MS. vocabulary by David Zeiſberger. This vo- 


cabulary was communicated to me by Mr. Heck- 
ewelder. The Oneida words I received from 
Mr. Griffith Evans, of Philadelphia. All the 
words in the languages of the Pampticoughs, 
Tuſcaroras, and Woccons, are taken from Law- 
ſon's New Voyage. Lawſon was an Engliſhman. 
All the Naudoweſſie words are taken from Car- 
ver. Many of the Cheerake, Mufkohge, Chik- 


kaſah, and Choktah words are taken from Adair, 


who was a native of Ireland. The few words in 


* In pronouncing the Kikkapoo words, the Ai is ſounded 


broad. In the Piankafhaw words, the A and I, are both ber. | 


nounced as in F rench. 


* 5 Mas 
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the language of the Natchez are given on the au- 

thority of Du Pratz, who was a Frenchman. The 

Mexican words are taken from De Laet, Clavige- 
ro, Gage, and Forſter ?. The Poconchi words 
from Gage. The words in the language of the 
Darien-Indians are taken from Lionel Wafer's ac- 
count of the Iſthmus of Darien. All the words 
in the languages of the Jaioi, Arwacce, and She- 
baioi, are taken from De Laet. The words in 
the language of the Caraibes are taken from 
Rochefort, who was a Frenchman. The Braſili- 
an words are taken from De Laet, and from Marc- 
grav. The Chileſe from Forſter, and from 
Marcgrav. The Peruvian from Forſter, and 
from De Laet. In the courſe of the Preliminary 
Diſcourſe and Vocabulary, I have mentioned the 
authors from whom the other American words 
are borrowed. 


All the Aſiatic and European words to which 
numbers are affixed are taken from the Vocabula- 
ria Comparativa of Pallas f. With reſpect to theſe 
words, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that the A is 
ſounded broad as with the Germans, and moſt 
other nations (the Engliſh excepted). Wherever 
in writing theſe words, from Pallas, I have placed 
the Ch, as in Chakee, one of the Perſian words for 
earth or land, the Ch is to be ſounded like the x 


3 of the Greeks, or the Ch of the Germans. 


The reader will readily diſcover the great 


* Obſervations, & c. 
+ See the Preliminary Diſcourſe, pages 75, 76. 


| 
=p = 3 
chaſms, or deſiderata, of my vocabularies. An # 
is placed oppoſite the name of the American 
| tribe. or nation where I have not been able to 
| 5 procure the word. A note of interrogation is 
annexed to ſeveral of the American words, when 
| I have been ſomewhat doubtful about the complete 
| accuracy of the ſpelling. + I hope that gentlemen 
who have opportunities of collecting Indian words 
will communicate them to me, as I am anxious to 
purſue this ſubject, and to render the work more 
perfect. Whatever relates to the phyſical and 
moral hiſtory of the Indians, their traditions, &c. 
will be acceptable to me, and gratefully acknow- 
ledged. My collection of original manuſcripts 
reſpecting the Indians of North-America is, I be- 
1 heve, already more extenſive than that of any o- 
ther individual in the country. I am daily in- 
= creaſing this collection; not, I hope, for my own 
ik | excluſive benefit, but for the intereſts of ſcience 
and literature. The collection itſelf will eventu- 
ally be depoſited in ſome one of the public inſtitu- 
tions of my native country. - 
BENJAMIN SMITH BARTON : 
An. ætatis ſuæ xxxi. 
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7  ERRATA. 
In the Preliminary Diſcourſe, page 15, line 4, for fancy, 
read vanity : page 24, line 3, for Stralenberg, read Strahlen- 
berg: page 40, line 5, for tribes, read tribe. In the Voca- 
bulary, page 5, for Zawto, Tooawttaww, Toawtto, read Tato, 
Tboatta, Tooatto : for Awtawee, Awtaw,' Awtoo, and Ot/ah, 
read Atace, Ata, Atoo, and Orſa, Page 32, line 7, for Ma- 
doon, read Madoon. | | 
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PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE. 


5 « THE Tranſmigration of Nations is, 
F indeed, a nice and tickliſh Point to touch 
3 upon ; But certain it is, that many difficul- 
ties would be removed, were the Advice 
of Leibnitz followed, and a competent 
Knowledge obtained of the Languages of 
North-Aſia; This great Philoſopher being 
fully convinced, that by the Help of theſe, 
3 many Things concerning the Tranſmigra- 


tion of Nations might be clear'd up.” 


STRAHLENBERG. 


3 


U 


E celebrated Athanaſius Kircher has ob- 
ſerved, that the fluctuations of the ocean 
itſelf are not as numerous as the opinions of 
men concerning the origin of its ſaline impreg- 
nation . With as little extravagance, I may ob- 
ſerve, that the opinions of writers concerning the 
origin, or parental countries, of the Americans 


* 


* Athanasii Kircheri e Soc. Jeſu Mundus Subterraneus, &c. 
Lib. iii. Cap. iii, p. 101. Amſtelodami, 1665. 
| b 
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are as numerous as the tribes and nations who 


6 5 


inhabit this vaſt portion of the earth. - Dropping 
this metaphorical language, I may ſafely aſſert, 
that few queſtions have excited more attention 


than that which I have juſt mentioned, and am 


about to conſider, More than three centuries have 


now paſſed away ſince the diſcovery of the Ameri- 


can iſlands by Columbus. More than two cen- 
turies are completed fince extenſive colonies of 
Spaniards, of Portugueſe, of Engliſh, of French, 


and of other European nations, had taken poſ- 


ſeſſion of ſome of the faireſt and moſt fertile por- 
tions of the new-world. During theſe long 


periods, the origin of the Americans 4; conſtant- 


ly appeared to be a ſubject highly worthy of in- 
veſtigation. Hence we find that it has attracted 
the attention of the writers of almoſt all the nations 
of Europe, not to mention ſome American writers, 
who although they enjoyed greater apportuni- 
ties of acquiring uſeful information on the ſubject, 
have not been more ſucceſsful in their i inquiries. 
Men of the moſt oppoſite talents have undertaken 
this inveſtigation, or have hazarded, in general 
terms, their ſentiments on the ſubject. The 
libraries of ancient and of modern times have been 


ranſacked by men of learning and of labour: 


genius and imagination have lent it their aid: 


eloquence has ſometimes moulded the ſubject into 
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beauty; whilſt religious prejudices, which mix 
” themſelves with ſo many of the actions and the 
thoughts of men, have only tended to obſcure the 
queſtion, by creating proofs, and by poiſoning the 
ſourees of a purer information. 


It is remote from my deſign to examine, in this 
memoir, the various opinions of authors concerning 
the origin of the Americans. It would require a 
large volume to exhibit even a general view of 
what has been written on the ſubject. It would 
1 require much time to do juſtice to the learning 
and ingenuity, or to expoſe the weakneſſes and 
conceits, of thoſe who have wandered in this inte- 
reſting field of inquiry. For much information on 
the ſubject, Irefer the reader to Father Charlevoix's 
Preliminary Diſcourſe on the Origin of the Americans. 
For much ingenious extravagance, enriched, how- 
ever, with many uſeful facts, I refer him to Mr. 
Adair's Hiſtory of the American Indians f. I ſhall 
afterwards particularly mention the opinions of 
' ſome writers on the queſtion. At preſent, I 
| ſhall content myſelf with obſerving, that the 


'* A Voyage to North-America, &c. two wen, 8 Vo. 
Dublin: 1766. Engliſh Tranſlation, 


+ London: 1775. 4ta, 
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theories of all the writers on the ſubje& may; as 
far as my memory ſerves me, be diſtributed into 
two great claſſes. The firſt claſs embraces thoſe 


writers who ſuppoſe, that the countries of Ame- 


rica derived their inhabitants from Aſia, from Eu- 
rope, from Africa, or from the unknown Atlantis. 
The ſecond: claſs embraces thoſe who ſuppoſe, 


that the Americans are in ſtrict language the abo- 
rigines of the ſoil, and not emigrants from other 
parts of the world. The favourers of the firſt 
opinion are much the moſt numerous; and, in 


general, they have been men of the moſt learning 
and reſearch. On this ſide are placed Joſeph 
Acoſta*, Edward Brere wood, John De Laet, 


»The Naturall and Morall Hiſtorie of the Eaſt and Weſt- 
Indies, &c. Engliſh Tranſlation. London: 16 4. 

1 Enquiries touching the diverſity of Languages and Reli- 
gions, through the chief parts of the World. London: 1674. 


_ 8vo. Brere wood lived in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. He 
vas a man of much learning, but his book (the firſt edition of 


which I have not ſeen). is written in an extremely obſcure and 


painful ſtyle. I ſhall quote a part of what he has ſaid on the 


ſubject. He remarks that as it is very likely, that America 


received her firit Inhabitants, from the Eaſt border of 4/a: 


So is it altogether unlike, that it received them from any 
other part of all that Border, ſave from Tartary. Becauſe, in 


| America there is not to be diſcerned any token or indication at 
all, of the Arts or Induſtry of China, or India, or Cataia, or 
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Hugo Grotius, George De Hornn *, and an hun- 
dred others. Here, of courſe, the clergy take 
their ſtand. On the other ſide of the queſtion, 


have no knowledge of what De Laet, Grotius, and De 
Hornn have written on this ſubje&, except from Charlevoix's 
Preliminary Diſcourſe. 


any other Civil Region, along all that border of Aa: But in 
their groſs ignorance of Letters, and of Arts, in their Idola- 
try, and the ſpecialties of it, in their Incivility, and many . 
barbarous properties, they reſemble the old and rude Tartars, 
above all the Nations of the earth. Which opinion of mine, 
touching the Americans deſcending from the Tartars, rather 
than from any other Nation in that boder of 4fa, after the 
neer vicinity of 4fa to America, this reaſon above all other, 
may beſt eſtabliſh and perſwade : becauſe it is certain, that 
that Northeaft part of 4/ia poſſeſſed by the Tartars, is, if not 
continent with the Weſt fide of America, which yet remaineth 
ſomewhat doubtful : yet certainly, and without all doubt, it 
is the leaſt dis-joyned by Sea, of all that Coaſt of Aa, for 
that thoſe parts of Aſia and America, are continent one with 
the other, or at moſt, diſ-joyned but by ſome narrow Channel 
of the Ocean, the ravenous and harmful Beaſts, wherewith 
America is ſtored, as Bears, Lions, Tigers, Wolves, Foxes, 
&c. (which men, as is likely, would never to their own harm 
tranſport out of the one Continent to the other) may import. 
For from Noahs Ark, which reſted after the Deluge, in 4/a, 
all thoſe Beaſts mult of neceſſity fetch their beginning, ſeeing 
they could not proceed by the courſe of Nature, as the un- 
perfect ſort of living Creatures do, of Putrefaction: or if they 


might have Putrefaction for their parentage, or receive their 


original [by any other new ſort of Generation] of the Earth 


4 
LA 
{ 
; 
}E 


( 


we find the author of Le Phileſophe Douceur f, the 
late Mr. de Voltaire, Bernard Romansf, and a 


few others, who have, indeed, examined the 


+ Printed at Berlin, in 1775. I have never ſeen this work. 
t A Conciſe Natural Hiſtory of Eaſt and Weſt-Florida, &c. 
New-York: 1776. 12mo. This author ſaye he does not be- 
lieve that the red men of America have come © from the weſt- 
ward out of the eaſt of Afia.”” © I am firmly of opinion, ſays 
he, that God created an original man and woman in this part 
of the globe, of different ſpecies from any in the other parts, 


and if perchance in the Ruſſian dominions, there are a people 


of ſimilar make and manners, is it not more natural to think 
they were colonies from the numerous nations on the continent 


of America, than to imagine, that from the ſmall eompara- 


tive number of thoſe Ruſſian ſubjects, ſuch a vaſt country 
ſhould have been ſo numerouſly peopled,“ &c. p. 38, 39. 

without ſpecial procreation of their own kind, then I ſee na 
neceſſity, why they ſhould by Gods ſpecial appointment, be ſa 
carefully preſerved in Noahs Ark [as they were] in time of the 


Deluge. Wherefore, ſeeing it 1s certain, that thoſe ravenous 


Beaſts of America, are the progeny of thoſe of the ſame kind 
in Afa, and that men, as is likely, conveyed them not [to 
their own prejudice] from the one Continent to the other, it 
carryeth a great likelyhood and appearance of truth, that if 


they joyn not together, yet are they neer neighbours, and 
hut little disjoyned each from other, for even to this day, in 
the Iſles of Cuba, Famaica, Hiſpaniola, Burichena, and all the 


reſt, which are ſo far removed from the firm land, that theſe 
Beaſts cannot ſwim from it to them, the Spaniards record, that 


none of theſe are found.“ Enquiries, & e. p. 117, 118, 119, 120. 
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1 queſtion in a very ſuperficial manner “. This, 


with reſpect to the enquiry, is their greateſt crime. 


It is remarkable, as Charlevoix obſerves, that 
fthoſe who have undertaken this inveſtigation 


e ſhould have neglected the only Means that re- 


2 T ſhall here quote what Mr. de Voltaire has ſaid on this 
ſubject. The apron, which nature has given to the Caffres, 
P and whoſe flabby and lank ſkin falls from their naval half way 
b down their thighs ; the black breaſts of the Samoiedes women, 
the beard of the males of our continent, and the beardleſs 
7 chins of the Americans, are ſuch ſtriking diſtinctions, that it 
3 is ſcarce poſſible to imagine that they are not each of them of | 
different races. 
But now, continues our lively author, if it ſhould be atk- 
4 ed, from whence came the Americans, it ſhould be aſked from 
1 whence came the inhabitants of the Terra Auſtralis; and it 
1 has been already anſwered, that the ſame providence which 
1 Pues men in Norway, planted ſome alſo in America and 
1 1 the antardtic circle, in the ſame manner as it planted 
trees and made graſs to grow there.” The Philoſophy of Hife 
4 Ly, p-. 8 & 9. London: 1766. In another part of the ſame 
oþ at ſingular and incorrect work (p. 46.) he ſays, © Can it 
3 ill be aſked from whence came the men who peopled Ame- 
rica; The ſame queſtion might be aſked with regard to the 
Terra Auſtralis. They are much farther diſtant from the port 
ieh Columbus ſat out from, than the Antilles. Men and 
deaſts have been found in all parts of che earth that are inha- 
bitable; Who placed them there? We have already anſwered 
he that cauſed the graſs to grow in the fields ; and it is no 
more ſurpriſing to find men in America, than it is to find flies 
there.“ By the way, it may be doubted whether flies, any 
9 ore than bees, are natives of America, 
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mained to come at the Truth of what they were in 


In effect, in the Reſearch in queſtion, it appears 


to me, continues our ſenſible author, that the 
Knowledge of the principal Languages of America, 


and the comparing them with thoſe of our Hemiſ- | 
phere, that are looked upon as primitive might 
poſſibly ſet us upon ſome happy Diſcovery, and 
that Way of aſcending to the Original of nations, 
which is the leaſt equivocal, is far from being ſo 5 


difficult as might be imagined. We have had, 
and ſtill have Travellers and Miſſionaries, who 
have worked on the languages that are ſpoken in 
all the provinces of the New- World. It would 


only be neceſſary to make a Collection of their 
Grammars and Vocabularies, and to collate them 
with the dead and living Languages of the Old 


World that paſs for Originals. Even the different 


Dialects, in Spite of the alterations they have un- 
dergone, ſtill retain enough of the Mother- 


Tongue to furniſh conſiderable Lights. 


ce Inſtead of this Method, which has been ne- F 
glected, they have made Enquiries into the Man- 
ners, Cuſtoms, Religion, and Traditions of the 1 
Americans, in order to diſcover their Original. 
| Notwithſtanding, I am perſuaded, that this Diſ- 
quiſition is only capable of producing a falſe 


"i 


Light, more likely to dazzle, and to make us L 


wander from the right Path, than to lead us with , 
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Certainty to the Point propoſed. Ancient Tradi- 
tions are effaced from the Minds of ſuch as have 
not, or who, during ſeveral ages; have been, with- 


out any Helps to preſerve them; and half the 


World is exactly in this ſituation. New Events, 
and a new Arrangement of Things give Riſe to 


new Traditions, which efface the former, and are 
themſelves effaced in their Turn. After one or 
two Centuries have paſſed, there no longer re- 


main any Marks capable of leading us to find the 


Traces of the firſt Traditions. 


« The Manners very ſoon degenerate by Means 


of Commerce with Foreigners, and by the mix- 


ture of ſeveral Nations uniting in one Body, and 
by a change of Empire always accompanied with 
a new Form of Government. How much more 
Reaſon is there to believe ſuch a ſenſible Altera- 
tion of Genius and Manners amongſt wandering 
nations become ſavage, living without Principles, 
Laws, Education, or civil Government; which 


| might ſerve to bring them back to the ancient 


Manners. Cuſtoms are ſtill more eaſily deſtroyed. 


A new Way of living introduces new Cuſtoms, 


and thoſe which have been forſaken are very ſoon 
forgotten. What ſhall I ſay of the abſolute Want 
of ſuch Things as are moſt neceſſary to Life? And 
of which; the Neceſſity of doing without, cauſes 


their Names and Uſe to periſh together. 
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e Laſtly, nothing has undergone more ſudde n, 
frequent, or more ſurpriſing Revolutions than Re- 
ligion. When once men have abandoned the 
only true one, they ſoon loſe it out of their Sight, 
and find themſelyes entangled and bewildered in 
ſuch a Labyrinth of incoherent Errors, Inconſiſt- 
ency and Contradiction being the natural Inheri- 
tance of Falſchood, that there remains not the 


. ſmalleſt Thread to lead us back to the Truth. 


We have ſeen a very ſenſible Example of this in 
the laſt Age. The Buccanneers of St. Domingo, 
who were Chriſtians, but who had no Commerce 


except amongſt themſclves, in lefs than thirty 
Years, and through the ſole Want of religious 
| Worſhip, Inſtruction, and an Authority capable of 
retaining them in their Duty, had come to ſuch a 
Paſs, as to have loft all Marks of Chriſtianity, 


except Baptiſm alone, Had theſe ſubſiſted only 


to the third Generation, their Grandchildren 
would have been as void of Chriſtianity as the 


Inhabitants of Terra Anſtralis, or New-Guinea. 
They might poſſibly have preſerved ſome Cere- 
monies, the Reaſon of which they could not have 
accounted for, and 1s it not preciſely in the ſame 
manner, that ſo many infidel Nations are found to 
have in their idolatrous Worſhip Ceremonies which 
appear to have been copied after ours. 
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have been ſo, we may ſay with Truth, that none 


of them have preſerved their original Purity. 
But it is no leſs true, that in Spite of the Changes, 
introduced by Cuſtom, they have not loſt every 
Thing by which they are diſtinguiſhed from 
others, which is ſufficient for our preſent Purpoſe; 
and that from the Rivulets ariſing from the prin- 
cipal Springs, I mean the Dialects, we may aſcend 
to the Mother Tongues themſelves; and that by 


attending to the obſeryations of a learned Acade- 


mician®, that Mother T ongues are diſtinguiſhed 
by being more nervous than thoſe derived from 
them, becauſe they are formed from Nature ; that 
they contain a greater Number of Words imitating 
the Things whereof they are the Signs ; that they 
are leſs indebted to Chance or Hazard, and that 
that Mixture which forms the Dialects, always 
deprives them of ſome of that Energy, which the 
natural Connection of their Sound with the 
Things they repreſent always give them. 


+© Hence, I conclude, that if thoſe character 
iſtical Marks are found in the American Languages, 
we cannot reaſonably doubt of their being truly 
original; and, conſequently, that the People who 


* «M, 5 Abbe du Bos, his Hiſtory of Painting and Poetry.“ 
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Fpeak them have paſſed over into that Hemif: 


Phere, a ſhort Time after the firſt Diſperſion of 


Mankind; eſpecially if they art entirely unknown 
in our ContinentF. 5 


There is ſo much gaod fenſe in the preceding 
obſervations, that I could have no heſitation about 
the propriety of quoting them at length. I was 
the more willing to do this, as 1 felt a deſire to 

_ expreſs my gratitude to F ather Charlevoix for 
having been, in ſome meaſure at leaſt, by theſe 
very obſervations, inſtrumental in encouraging me 
in the inquiry which I now offer to the public, 
But let it not be ſuppoſed, that I mean to ſub- 
ſcribe to every thing our author has ſaid. Though 
language is of ſo much, and of the firſt, conſe- 
quence in eſtimating the affinities [if I may be al- 


lowed the expreſſion] of nations; and although 


where there is no affinity in language to be diſco- 
vered, I ſhould be much inclined [ without the 


e phyſical and other proofs] to doubt 
whether ever two nations have been the ſame, yet 
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Jam perſuaded that the phyſical circumſtances of 


figure and complexion, the great features of reli- 
Sious worſhip, the mythology, and even the tra- 
ditions, of nations are circumſtances which deſerve 


much attention in all our inquiries concerning 5 


} A Voyage to North-America, &c. vol. I. p. 40, 41, 42, 43+ 
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their original, and ſpread over the world. It is 


true, as Charlevoix obſerves, that © nothing has 
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= undergone more ſudden, frequent, or more ſupri- 

ſing Revolutions than Religion.” Theſe revolu- 
tions are accompliſhed in the tranſitions of man- 

kind from the ſtates of ſavages or barbarians to 

the conditions of civilized men; in the changes 

of governments; in the admixture of nations; in 

the progreſs of reaſon, and ſcience, and reſearch; 

in the viciſſitudes of our individual fortunes; and, 

alas, in the unhappy relapſe of nations once civil- 

ized, or conſiderably improved, to the condition 
of ſavages again, Local and very narrow circum- 
ſtances often give riſe to a great difference in the 
religious features of a people; whilſt the hand of 
one man ſhall crumble into duſt the vaſt fabric 
which it has required the exertions of many na- 
tions, through a long ſeries of ages, to raiſe and 
ſupport. - Theſe things are true: they are pro- 
claimed by the hiſtory of mankind; and many of 
the proofs of them are to be collected: among the 
ſavages of America. 


But ſome of the features of religious worſhip, 
and of ſuperſtition, are extremely permanent. It 
wWuoaas a long time before the Jews could be brought 
do lay aſide their idolatry: but at length they re- 

linquiſhed it, and adopted the notion of the unity 
of God, which they have retained, with a moſt 
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commendable zeal and firmneſs, in the midſt of 
all their oppreſſions and misfortunes, through 
many centuries. It had long been thought that 
traces of the religion of the ancient Perſians could 
be diſcovered in America. In the courſe of this 
inquiry, I ſhall ſhow that the language of the Per- 
ſians is not unknown in this continent. Yet ma- 
ny ages muſt have elapſed ſince there ſubſiſted 
between the Perſians, or other Aſiatics ſpeaking 
their language, a connection with the Americans, 
Many ages, then, have not been ſufficient to de- 
ſtroy the religion of fire in America. 


As mankind have ever been remarked for re- 
taining their errors, ſo even the groſſeſt features of 
their mythology are preſerved for a long time, in 
the midſt of all the viciſſitudes of fortune to which 
nations are expoſed. The mythology of Afia is ſtill 
preſerved in America. We trace it with confi- 
dence among the ſavages from one end to the 
other of this continent. True it is, that this my- 
thology, as well as the religion of the people, is 
faſt diſappearing, and a few years will leave hard- 
ly any veſtiges of it behind. But this 1s not fo 
much owing to the influence of time itſelf, as 
to the connection of the Americans with the Eu- 
ropeans, and their deſcendants. 


The traditions of nations are, certainly, of 
much conſequence in all our inquiries into their 
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5 origin and migrations. It is true that the traditions 
| ? of a people cannot be preſerved long in a pure, 
© unvitiated ſtream. They are mixed with fables, 
U 1 which are the children of fancy, of fear, of ſu- 
| 1 perſtition, all which ſo ſtrongly characterize 
; 9 our kind, but which more eſpecially characterize 
= nations, who are incapable of tranſmitting to their 
| 1 | poſterity written monuments of their ſucceſſes or 
, K misfortunes. I ſhall afterwards have occaſion to 
. | ſhow, that were it not for the traditions of many 
1 American nations we might for ever remain in 
doubt concerning the real origin of theſe people. 
3 The great affinity of their languages with the lan- 
1 7 guages of Aſia and Europe is not ſufficient to 
; prove, that the Americans are emigrants from 
= | theſe portions of the world. It only proves that 
the Americans and many Aſiatic and European 


| q nations are the ſame 3 It ap us won 


5 | circumſtance of the reſemblance of 1 05 and 
manners among the Americans and the people of 
the old- world. But what I have ſaid of the religion 
and mythology of nations likewiſe applies to their 
cuſtoms, and their manners. "Theſe are ſome- 
imes very permanent, and ought not to be neg- 
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lefted in an extenſive inquiry into the origin of a 
people. For ſome intereſting information con- 


cerning the cuſtoms which are common to America 


and the north of Aſia, I beg leave to refer the 
reader to the Arctic Zoology of my learned and 
much-valued friend Mr. Pennant*. The limits 9 
of this memoir will not permit. me to dwell upon 
the ſubject, which, however, is extremely in- 
tereſting. . | 


* 


* 


The phyſical circumſtances of figure and com- 


plexion are worthy of much attention in all our 
inquiries of this kind. It muſt be confeſſed that 
climate and food, and other phyſical cauſes, are 
adequate to the production of great changes in the Y 


conſtitution of mankind. But theſe changes are 
wrought only in a long courſe of time. Many cen- 


turies have not been able to efface the reſemblances 
in figure and complexion of the Americans to the 


Aſiatics f. Independent on language, on religions, 1 


* See Introduction to the Arctic Zoology, p. 260, 261, 262. 
Second edition. London: 1792. 


The portrait painter, Mr. Smibert, who accompanied Dr. | 


Berkeley, then Dean of Derry, and afterwards Biſhop of Cloyne, 


from Itaiy to America in 1728, was employed by the Grand ; 


Duke of Tuſcany, while at Florence, to paint two or three Si- 


berian Tartars, preſented to the Duke by the Czar of Ruta. f 
This Mr. Smibert, upon his landing at Narraganſet-Bay with _ 


Dr. Berkeley, inſtantly recognized the Indians here to be the 
ſame people as the Siberian Tartars whoſe pictures he had 


7 ( vii ) 
f 2 on mythology, on traditions, on cuſtoms and man- 
2N - ners, the naturaliſt, or man of obſervation, would 
ica be induced to declare, that the nations of America 
the #* and many nations of Aſia are the ſame. So cer- 
ind tain are phyſical teſts, ſince they are confirmed by 
Wits | ſimilarity of language. 


5 
1 
b * 1 

9 © 

4 


I now proceed to ſtate the opinions of two late 


writers concerning the origin of the Americans. 
1 Theſe writers are our learned and excellent coun- 
tryman Mr. Jefferſon, and the Abbe Clavigero. 
1 11 think proper to exibit their opinions in this place, 
bcecauſe both of them have introduced ſome obſer- 
$ vations on the ſubject of the American languages. 
11 am not labouring to be methodical, otherwiſe I 
9 ſhould introduce only a part of theſe quotations on 
3 the preſent occaſion. 


. 


| . laken. De United States TO to Glory and Honour. A 
3 1 Sermon, preached before his Excellency Fonathan Trumbull, Eſq. 
I. L. D. &c. Sc. By Ezra Stiles, D. D. L. L. D. Preſident 


| of Yale College. p. 16 & 17. Second edition. Worceſter, 
1785. That very reſpectable traveller Mr. John Bell, of Anter- 
mony, obſerves, from all the accounts I have heard and read 


of the natives of Canada, there is no nation in the world which 


they ſo much reſemble as the Tonguſians. The diſtance be- 


tween them is not ſo great as is commonly imagined.” Ta- 
1 vel From St. Peterſburgh in Ruſſia, to various Parts of 4fia. vol i. 
pe. 280. Edinburgh: 


1788. 8vo. I ſhall afterwards ſhow, that 


| the language of the Siberian Tartars and that of the Toun- 


I, or Tonguſians, have an extenſive range in North-Ame- 
rica. 
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«© Great queſtion, ſays Mr. Jefferſon, has ariſen 


from whence came thoſe aboriginal inhabitants of 


America? Diſcoveries, long ago made, were ſuf- 


ficient to ſhew that a paſſage from Europe to 
America was alivays practicable, even to the im- 


perfect navigation of, ancient times. 


In going # 
from Norway to Iceland, from Iceland to Groen- 5 
land, from Groenland to Labrador, the firſt tra- 
ject is the wideſt: and this having been practiſed 1 


from the earlieſt times of which we have any ac 


count of that part of the earth, it is not difficult 3 
to ſuppoſe that the ſubſequent trajects may have 
been ſometimes paſſed. Again, the late diſcove- 
ries of Captain Cook, coaſting from Kamſchatka 


to California, have proved that, if the two conti- 
nents of Aſia and America be ſeparated at all, it is 


only by a narrow ſtreight. 


So that from this ſide 1 


alſo, inhabitants may have paſſed into America: 
and the reſemblance between the Indians of Ame- 
rica and the Eaſtern inhabitants of Aſia, would 
induce us to conjecture, that the former are the 


deſcendants of the latter, or the latter of the for- 
mer: excepting indeed the Eſkimaux, who, from 


the ſame circumſtance of reſemblance, and from 


identity of language, muſt be derived from the 


Groenlanders, and theſe probably from ſome of 


the northern parts of the old continent. A Kno -w- 


ledge of their ſeveral languages would be the moſt f 
certain evidence of their derivation which could 
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Ide produced. In fact, it is the beſt proof of the 


affinity of nations which ever can be referred to. 


Tow many ages have elapſed ſince the Engliſh, 
the Dutch, the Germans, the Swiſs, the Norwe- 
gians, Danes and Swedes have ſeparated from 
7 their common ſtock? Yet how many more muſt 
1 elapſe before the proofs of their common origin, 
7 which exiſt in their ſeveral languages, will diſap- 


Pear ? It is to be lamented then, very much to be 
lamented, that we have ſuffered ſo many of the 
Indian tribes already to extinguiſh, without our 
| having previouſly collected and depoſited in the 
records of literature, the general rudiments at leaſt 
of the languages they ſpoke. Were vocabularies 
formed of all the languages ſpoken in North and 
South America, preſerving their appellations of 
the moſt common objects in nature, of thoſe which 
muſt be preſent to every nation barbarous or ci- 
viliſed, with the inflections of their nouns and 


verbs, their principles of regimen and concord, 


1 


1 and the ſe depoſited in all the public libraries, it 


vould furniſh opportunities to thoſe ſkilled in the 
languages of the old world to compare them with 
theſe, now, or at any future time, and hence to 
conſtruct the beſt evidence of the derivation of this 
part of the human race. 


But imperfe& as is our knowledge of the 
| tongues ſpoken in America, it ſuffices to diſcover 
the following remarkable fact. Arranging them 
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under the radical ones to which they may be pal- 9 
pably traced, and doing the ſame by thoſe of the 


red men of Aſia, there will be found probably 
twenty in America, for one in Aſia, of thoſe ra- 


dical languages, ſo called, becauſe, if they were 
ever the ſame, they have loſt all reſemblance to 
one another. A ſeparation into dialects may be 


the work of a few ages only, but for two dialects 4 


to recede from one another till they have loſt all 


veſtiges of their common origin, muſt require an 
immenſe courſe of time; perhaps not leſs than 
many people give to the age of the world. A 


greater number of thoſe radical changes of lan- 


guage having taken place among the red men of 
America, proves them of greater antiquity than 


thoſe of Aſia“ 


I. «The Americans (ſays the learned author of 
the Hiſtory of Mexico,) © deſcended from different 


nations, or from different families, diſperſed after the 


confuſion of tongues. No perſon will doubt of the 
truth of this, who has any knowledge of the multi- 
tude and great diverſity of the American languages. 
In Mexico we have already found thirty-five : in 


South- America there are ſtill more known. In 


the beginning of the laſt century the Portugueſe 
counted fifty in Maragnon. Ir is true, that there 


Notes on the State of Virginia. p. 162, 163, 164, 165: 
London: 1787. 


1) 


is a great affinity between ſome of thoſe languages, 
uhich ſhews that they are ſprung from the ſame 
4 parent, namely, the Eudeve, Opata, and Tanabuma- 
ra, in North-America, and the Mocobi, Toba, and 
Abipona in South-America; but there are many 
2 others alſo, as different from each other as the 
Illlyrian from the Hebrew. 
that there are no living or dead languages which 


We can ſafely affirm, 


can differ more among each other than the lan- 
guages of the Mexicans, Otomies, Taraſcas, May- 
as, and Miztecas, five languages prevailing in dif- 
ferent provinces of Mexico. It would therefore 


be abſurd to ſay, that languages fo different were 


different dialects of one original. How is it poſ- 
ſible a nation ſhould alter its primitive language 
to ſuch a degree, or multiply its dialects ſo vari- 
ouſly, that there ſhould not be, even after many 
centuries, if not ſome words common to all, at 
leaſt an affinity between them, or ſome traces left 
of their origin“? = - 

II. The Americans do not derive their origin 


from any people now exiſting in the ancient world, 


3 Sm. 1 
. , 
a 8 3 ” 


or at leaſt there is no grounds to affirm it. This 
inference is founded on the ſame argument with 
the preceding, fince if the Americans deſcended 
of any of thoſe people, it would be poſſible to trace 
their origin by ſome marks in their languages in 


*I doubt not that were theſe languages compared, * ith la- 


bor and attention, ſome affinity between them would be diſco- 
vered, | 
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ſpite of the antiquity of their ſeparation: but any 
ſuch traces have not been diſcovered hitherto, al- 
though many authors have ſearched with the ut- 
moſt attention, as appears from the work of the 
Dominican Garciaf. We have leiſurely com- 
pared the Mexican and other American languages 
with many others which are now living, and with 
thoſe which are dead, but have not been able to 
diſcover the leaſt affinity between any of them. 
The reſemblance between the Jar of the Mexi- 
cans and the Theos of the Greeks, has induced us 
| ſometimes to compare thoſe two languages, but 
we have never found any agreement between them. 
This argument is ſtrong in reſpect to the Ameri- 
cans, as they ſhew great firmneſs and conſtancy in 
retaining their languages. The Mexicans preſerve 
their language among the Spaniards, and the Oto- 
mies retain their difficult diale&t among Spani- 


+ His famous treatiſe on the Origin of the Americans, 2 
printed in quarto, at Valentia, in 1607, afterwards enlarged - 
and re-printed in Madrid, in 1729, in folio, is a work of vaſt _ 
erudition, but almoft totally uſeleſs, as it gives little or no aſ- 
ſiſtance in diſcovering truth; the foundation for the opinions 
which he maintains concerning the origin of the Americans, 
are, for the moſt part, weak conjectures founded on the reſem- 
blance between ſome of their cuſtoms and words, and thoſe of 
other nations.” Theſe are Clavigero's words. The Hiſtory 
of Mexico. vol. i. p. xxi. Charlevoix (Preliminary Diſcourſe, 
p. 5.) gives ſome account of Garcia's work, Which 1 have to 
regret that I have never ſeen. 
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9  ards and Mexicans, after two centuries and a half 
of communication with both. 


cc If, concludes our author, the Americans de- 


ſcended from different families diſperſed after the 


confuſion of tongues, as we believe, and have been 
ſeparated ſince then from thoſe others who peo- 
pled the countries of the old continent, authors 
will labour in vain, to ſeek in the language or cul- 
toms of the Aſiatics for the origin of the * of 

the new world“. : 
1155 remarks an the preceding quotations from 
Mr. Jefferſon and the Abbe Clavigero are refery- 


ed for a later part of this work. 


I now proceed to give ſome account of my own 
labours relative to the ſubje& of this memoir. 
As early as the year 1787, whilſt I was a ſtudent of 
medicine in the univerſity of Edinburgh, I endea- 
vored to diſcover, whether there was any reſem- 


But although I devoted a good deal of time 
to the inquiry, I met with but little ſucceſs. Up- 


* The Hiſtory of Mexico, collected from Spaniſh and Mex- 
ican hiſtorians, &c. vol, ji. p. 208, 209, 210. Engliſh Tranſla- 
tion. London, 1787. The whole of what Clavigero has 


ſaid concerning the population of America deſerves the atten- 
tion of the readers of this memoir. 
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on my return to my native county, in the latter 
end of the year 1789, I reſumed the inquiry, and 
by the aſſiſtance of the tables in Stralenberg's _ 
work, and very mutilated vocabularies of the 
languages of ſome of the American tribes, princi- 
pally, if not entirely, thoſe of the Delaware-ſtock, 
I diſcovered ſuch affinities that I was perſuaded 
that more extenſive reſearches would, in time, 
conduct me to ſomething intereſting on the ſub- 
jet. In the midſt of many, and more favourite, 
purſuits, I never entirely loſt ſight of this, though 

J had not an opportunity of proſecuting the queſ- 
tion much farther, until the ſpring of 1796, when 
I received, through the hands of my learned friend, 
Dr. Joſeph Prieſtley, the Vocabularia Comparativa 
of Profeſſor Pallas f. It is this great work that has 
enabled me to extend my inquiries, and to arrive 
at ſome degree of certainty on the ſubject. The 
general reſult of my inquiries is now offered to the 
public. They will be extended and corrected in 
proportion as I ſhall receive additions to my ſtock 
of American vocabularies. 


The order which I ſhall purſue in the enſuing 
pages is the following. I ſhall, firſt, give ſome ac- 
© count of the various American tribes and nations 
whoſe languages are taken notice of in this me- 


+ Linguarum totius Orbis Vocabularia comparativa ; Au- 
guſtiſſimæ cura collecta. Sectionis Prime, Linguas Europe et 
Aſiæ complexz, pars Prior. Petropoli, 1786. 40; et Pars 
Secunda. Petropoli, 1789. 4to. 


e RI 


9 ers call them Loups. 


2 


1 moir. Remarks on their languages are afterwards 


to be offered. I ſhall then give ſome account of 


; 4 che various Aſiatic and European nations, whoſe 
3 languages I have compared with thoſe of the Ame- 
1 ricans; and ſhall conclude the memoir with ſome 
1 general obſervations relative to the courſe of the 
migrations of the Americans through the conti- 
I nent, their comparative antiquity, &c. 


At the head of the column of Americans, I have 


> uniformly placed the Delawares, or as they call 


"M 


'F themſelves LENNI-LENNAPE. I have followed 


this arrangement becauſe, I believe, we are better 


WP : acquainted with the language of this tribe, than 


with that of any other in North-America; becauſe 
they are acknowledged to be of more ancient eſta- 
bliſnment in the country than many others; and 
becauſe their language appears to have a greater 
| ſpread than that of any of the numerous nations 
of this great continent. 


DOES.” : 2 ee 


The name by which theſe Indians are beſt 
known, that of Delawares, was impoſed upon 
? them by the Engliſh, becauſe they inhabited the 
- waters of the river Delaware. The French writ- 
They, I have already ob- 
| ſerved, call themſelves Lenni- Lenniape, which 
J Ggnifics the ORIGINAL ProprE“. 
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4 * Every thing which the Indians conſider to be original 1s dit. 


| Ungoiſhed by the addition of the word Lenni, or ſomething like it. 
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The Delawares cell us that they were formerly 
a very powerful people, inhabiting the country to 
a great diſtance, and ſpreading along the ſea-ſhore 
far eaſt and ſouth, &c. The great ſpread of their 
language, which is afterwards to be attended to, 
ſeems to ſhow, that this muſt have been the caſe. 


All the Indian nations known to me on this ſide 
of the Miſſiſippi call the Delawares their grand- 
father, if we except the Six-Nations, the Wyan- 
dots, Cochnewagoes, and the ſoutherr tribes, 


called Cheerake, Muſkohge, Chikkaſah, Chok- 


tah, &c. Theſe, it will be evident from an in- 
ſpection of my vocabularies, as well as from at- 
tending to what” is afterwards to be mentioned, 
ſpeak languages, which though not radically dif- 


But this word likewiſe ſignifies 3 Thus the Delawares call | 
the common Indian corn (Zea Mays) Lenchaſqueem, or the origi- 


nal corn. Lenni Hittuck ſignifies original or common trees. They 


apply this term to the oaks and hickory (different ſpecies of 
the two genera Quercus and Juglans, excluding, I ſuppoſe, 


from the laſt name, the common black-walnut and butter-nut, 


Tuglans nigra and Iuglans cinerea), which they ſay are origi- 
nal, and common all over the iſland, as they call the continent; 
whereas trees of other kinds, they tell us, are only to be 


found in different ſpots and in certain places. This is an inte- 


reſting diſcrimination. Lenni M'bi is pure water. Lennameek, 


the chub-fiſh, becauſe, they tell us, this fiſh is to be found in 
every river or brook on the continent, &c. It is not neceſſa- 


ry, in this place, to give any other inſtances in elucidation of 
the word Len. | 
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ferent from that of the Delawares, are, however, 
much more diſtant from it than are the lan— 


guages of the Chippewas, Shawnees, Miamis, 
2 Narraganſets, and ſeveral others, which are men- 
> tioned in my larger liſts of American nations above 
the Senecas, who are one of the Six-Nations. 


As far as I have been able to learn any thing on 
the ſubject, the Delaware nation conſiſts of three 
tribes, viz. thesUnimis, or Wanami, the Unal- 


> ichtigo, or Wunalichtigo, and the Minſi, or Mon- 


ſees. It is certain that there had been a fourth tribe, 
which was ſmall, and has paſſed away, leaving not 
a name behind. The Mahicanni, or Mohicans, 
are certainly ſprung from the Delawares, but are 
not comprehended by theſe laſt, as a branch in 
making up their nation. 


All the Indian nations to the ſouthward and 


' weſtward, &c. diſtinguiſh the Delawares by the 


© of the ſun. 


name of Wapanachki, or People towards the riſing 
The Wyandots and the Six-Nations 


call them their nephews, and the Delawares ac- 


ledge them to be their uncles. 


Of all the Indian nations which formerly inha- 
bited, and do ſtill inhabit, the countries of Ameri- 
ca, from the ſtate of Maſſachuſetts down to the 
Miſſiſippi, and between the river Ohio and the 
Lakes of Canada, none but the Delawares and 
the Five-Nations had the right to call a general 
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council. The Wyandots and Hurons might call 
them occaſionally. 


The Delawares appear to have been formerly 
the ſuperiors of the other nations of North- 
America that are comprehended within the 
limits which I have mentioned. Their tradi- 
tional hiſtory, which is ſtill extant, proves this 
aſſertion. But by the cunning of the Five- 
Nations, who are perhaps the greateſt politicians 
of all the North-American Indians, they were 
allured into a war with the enemies of the Five- 
Nations, aad finally were conquered. 


After this ſtroke of policy, for the meanneſs 
of policy is not confined to civilized nations, 
the Delawares were told, that their legs being 
now cut off, they muſt wear the petticoat, be- 
come women, turn their hands to the raiſing 
of corn, &c. and leave the higher buſineſs of 
warring to the conquerors. 


Hare 1 in the year 1776, or 1777, when the 
Five-Nations were uſing all their endeavours to 
bring all the Indian nations into the war againſt 
the United-States, a Delaware chief, relying upon 
the faith and promiſes of our infant ftates, had the 
_ reſolution to ſay to ſome of the chiefs of the Five- 
Nations, then aſſembled at Fort-Pitt, ce that he 
well remembered, that they had formerly cut off his 
legs, and made a woman of him, by putting a 
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petticoat upon him, and by other degrading marks, 
but that now his legs were grown again; that he 
Shad thrown away the petticoat, and had put on the 


. | breech-clout again,” adding that, the * beyond 


From this period, the Delawares have again 
1 conſiderable authority among the Ame 
rican tribes, The Five-Nations, indeed, aſpire 


F to be the ſovereigns of all the other tribes, and, 
; for many years paſt, have aſſumed the right of 
making war, and of concluding peace, according 
as it beſt anſwered their purpoſe. They have 
alſo aſſumed the right of ſelling land to the 
Whites. They wiſh to be looked upon by the 


other nations as their guardians, which it muſt 
be allowed they were for many years. Bur of 
late years, matters have taken a different turn. 


The Weſtern Nations have, at length, diſcovered 
the intentions of the artful confederacy, and 


nov go ſo far as to threaten them with deſtruCtion 


if they do not unite with them, or fulfill the con- 


dition of the league. 


The Delawares are, at preſent, at the head 


of this league, and relying upon the fidelity of 


the nations who are combined with them, now 


give (in ſome meaſure) law to the Five-Nations. 


The Wyandots, being the guarantees of the 


| Delawares, are under obligation to aſſiſt them, 
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when they ſhall become involved in war, and eſpe- 
_ cially when they ſhall be in danger of loſing their 


lands: for the Delawares have now no lands but 
what have been given to them by the Wyandots, 


who, at the time the gift was made, engaged to pro- 
tect the former in the poperty of them againſt any 3 
invader *. The league of aſſociation between 
the Delawares and Wyandots was formed in the 


year 1751. 


The Chippewas, who are the ſecond tribe 


mentioned in my lift, evidently ſpeak a diale& 
of the Delaware language. Of this nation I do 


not think it neceſſary to ſay any thing farther, as 


the reader will obtain ample information con- 


cerning them in Carver's Travels t, a work which 
is in the hands of almoſt every perſon who is the 
leaſt ſtudious of the Indian affairs of this country. 


* The preceding account of the Delawares is principally 


compiled from a collection of valuable manuſcripts, which 
were kindly communicated to me by the author, my worthy 


friend, Mr. John Heckewelder, of Zethlehem. 

+ Three years Travels through the Interior parts of North- 
America, for more than five thouſand miles, &c. &c. By 
Captain Jonathan Carver, of the Provincial Troops in 


America. Philadelphia: 1796, octavo. I have not an 
opportunity of conſulting any of the London editions of this 
work. See alſo Voyages and Travels of an Indian Interpre- 
ter and Trader, deſcribing the Manners and Cuſtoms of the 


North American Indians, &c. &c. By I. Long. London: 
1791. 4to. | | 
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140 not know the meaning of the word Chippe was, 


or Chippeway. They are very dirty Indians. This 


s taken notice of by the Mahicanni, and other 


1 ndians, as well as by the Whites. The Chip- 
Epewas formed a part of the hoſtile Indians WhO 
deſeated General St. Clair, on the fourth of No- 
vember, 1791. We have cauſe to remember 
3 them. 5 


The Minſi, or Monſees, called alſo the 
Nlinnifnle, I have already ſaid, formed a part 
"of the Delaware nation. They are now few 


5 in number. They are much darker than the 


greater number of the North-America tribes. 


, r * \ . £ — 
ee K , D 


The Mahicanni, or Mahiccans, or Mohickanders 


as the Dutch call them, are certainly a branch of 
the Delaware- nation, though I have not been 
able to learn at what time they were united 
with them. I take theſe to be the people of 
whom De Laet ſpeaks under the name of Man- 
kikani, and places on the eaſtern bank of the 


North-River*. In his map of Nova Anglia, 


Novum Belgium et Virginia, he calls them Mahi- 


cans. Mr. Charles Thomſon, the reſpectable 
ſecretary of the firſt American Congreſs, ſpeaks 


Novus Orbis ſeu Deſcriptionis Indiæ Occidemalia Libri 


vii. Authore Ioanne De Laet, Antverp. p. 73. Lugd. Ba 


tav. 1633. folio. 
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of the Mohickanders and Mahiccon as two anne, 
tribes , but this is incorrectly done. They are one 
and the ſame people. The whole number of the 


Mahicanni nation in 1793, was not ſuppoſed to F f 
exceed three hundred ſouls. The greater number i 
of them are ſettled at Oneida, in the ſtate of New 
York. Some of them, called the Stockbridge-In- a 
dians, are ſettled at Stockbridge, in Maſſachuſetts. A 


The Shawnees, more properly Sawwannoo?, or- 


SawanosT, are a ſouthern tribe. They formerly 


dwelt upon the river Savanna in Georg: a, but mi- 
_ grated to the northward, and ſettled ar Pequea, | in 3 


the county of Lancaſter, and ſtate of Pennſylvania. 


One of their tribes, called the Pickawes, gave to 
this place the name of Pequea. A branch of this 
nation did not migrate to the northward, but 
aſſociated in the confederacy of the Muſkohge, or 
Creeks. They are called the Savanucas, or Sa- 
vannas. They ſtill retain the Sawwannoo language. 
A branch of the Sawwannoo 1s ſettled at a place cal- 


led Lancelot-Gras, on the welt end of the Miſſi 
ſippi, below the mouth of the Ohio. Theſe Sa. 


7 4 
1 
- 
LE 45 
8 


wanos had been taken priſoners and were carriec 


into Kentuckey, in 1784. About the year 178 554 


or 1786, they removed to the place juſt men- 


tioned. 


+ See Mr. Jefferſon's Notes on the State of Virginia, p. 30 
* General Gibſon, t De Lact, p. 77- 
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& The empire of the Sawwannoo was once very 
"0 

ne conſiderable. It extended from Kentuckey ſouth- 

_Fwveſtward to the Miſſiſippi. They, as well as the 


er by the Five- Nations. They are a brave people. 
y- 8 
ln. The Pottawatameh, or Pouteòtamies, dwell 


b near St. Joſeph's and Fort-Detroit. They are a 
6 tall and very fine race of Indians, Charlevoix 
does not heſitate to call them “ the fineſt Men of 
bl 3 Canada, &c.“ oy; 


The Miamis, or Miamies, dwell upon the Mia- 

mi- River, about Fort-St. Joſeph. Above one 

to hundred years ago, they were ſettled at the ſouth 
: Lend of the Lake Michigan, at a place called Chi- 

cagou. + The Ouyatanons, or Wiahtanah, are a 

branch of this nation. 

da- 5 


The Meſſiſaugers, or Meſſaſagues, are a moſt 
dirty race of Indians, reſiding about Lakes Huron 
f and Superior. 


The Kikkapoos, Oucahipoues, or Kicapous, i in- 
1 habit the country on Lake-Michigan, and between 
1 chat lake and the Miſſiſippi. They are thought 
to be an immediate branch of the Sawwannoo. 


p. 9. + Charlevoix, vol. i. 


c 
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arm for war more than five thouſand men as anci- 


ent Indians ſay. All do agree they were a great 


people, and oftentimes waged war with the Paw- 


kunnawkutts and Maſſachuſetts, as well as with 8 


the Pequots. The juriſdiction of Rhode-Iſland 
and Providence Plantations, and part of Con- 


necticut people, poſſeſs their country. Theſe In- 


dians are now but few comparatively: all that peo- 
ple cannot make above one thouſand able men.*”” 


Of the Pampticoughs I know but little. They 


are mentioned by Lawſon, from whom I take the 


words in their language. Early in the preſent 
century, this nation (or leaſt a part of them), the 
Tuſcaroras, and the Woccons, did not live above 
ten leagues diſtant from each other, in North- 
Carolina. f Lawſon ſays, they had but one town, 


and only fifteen fighting men. I I conjecture that 


Pampticough- Sound in North-Carolina received 
its name from theſe Indians. Some of the old wri- 


ters on the ſubject of America ſpeak of a river 


Pemtegouet in the northern part of our continent. 


De Laet thinks this 1s the celebrated Norumbe- 


gua, or Agguncia, now known by the name of 


* Hiſtorical Colledions of the Indians in New- England, 
dated 1674. I have not ſeen the original work. It is printed 
by the Maſſachuſetts Hiſtorical Society, in their Collections, 
vol. i. 1792. | 

+ A New Voyage to Carolina; containing the exact deſcrip- 
tion and natural hiſtory of that country, &c. &c. p. 231. 
London: 1709. 128 { Ibid, p. 234. 


6 


Penobſcot. He informs us that the Indians whe 
3 Ewelc about this river, N e N 


ne race.“ From a ſpecimen of the lan- 


guage of the Eſtechemines, preſerved by De Laet, 
I think it is evident, that they ſpake a dialect alli- 


ed to that of the Delawares. The Pampticoughs 


The Sankikani inhabited the weſtern banks of 


2 the Hudſon's River, or as it was formerly called, 
BH the Great North-River, and Manhattes. De La- 
3 et, from whom I take the words in the language 
ol theſe Indians, ſpeaks of them as the © infenſiſſi- 
BW mi hoſtes” of the Manhattæ, or Manathanes, a 
4 fierce tribe, who inhabited the eaſtern banks of the 
ſame river. 1 


The Senecas, Mohawks, Onondagos, Cayugas, 


and Oneidas, conſtitute the confederacy which has 


* Novus Orbis, p. 55. + Ibid, p. 54. The following 


F are the A of the Eſtechemines, according to this au- 
if - thor, . Bechhon, - Nich, 3. Nach, 4. Tau, 5, 5. Prensht, 6. 


| Chackir, 7.0 entachit, 8. Eroviguen, g. Pechcequem. 10. Perock, 


1 De Laet does not ſeem to have found any reſemblance be- 
= tween the language of the Eſtechemines and that of the Sou- 
riquoſii, in Acadia. Speaking of the former he ſays, “ ha- 
1 bitu corporis, moribus atque inſtitutis Souriquoſiis plane ſimi— 
les, lingua diſcrepant, quod & numerorum nominibus, quæ 
5 15 hic aſſeribere viſum, planum fiet. 1. Bechkon, &c. Neque 
1 dubium eſt in c=teris ad eundem modum diſcrepare.“ 
ti Novus en P- 72» 


Erie. From all the information I have received, 
J ſuppoſe it pretty certain that it was ſomewhere 
in the neighbourhood of the great lakes of Canada. 


] 
the elder, and two the younger tribes. The for- 
1 
1 
] 


this war they were worſted, owing, no doubt, in a 
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Jong been known by the name of the Five-Na- 
tions. This confederacy, or compact, is called 
by the Indians themſelves the STRoNG-Hovusz, Þ 
We are not abſolutely certain when or where this 47 
confederacy was firſt eſtabliſhed. It appears to 9 
have been above two hundred years ago. Ac- 1 
cording to ſome accounts, it was on the north, 19 
according to others, on the ſouth, ſide of Lake- 


Three of the tribes in the confederacy are called 


mer are the Senecas, the Mohawks, and the Onon- 1 
dagos. The latter tribes are the Cayugas and 1 
Oneidas. The Mohawks call themſelves the old. 
eſt branch of all. 9 


In the year 1608, the confederacy of the F ive- 8 
Nations occupied the tract of country from the "H 
eaſt end of Lake-Erie to Lake-Champlain, and 
from the Kittatinney and Highlands to Lake-On- 
tario and the river St. Laurence. A ſhort time WM 
before this period, they had carried on a war with Aw 
the Adirondacs, who lived beyond the lakes. In 
great meaſure, to the affiſtance afforded to the A- AJ 
dirondacs by the French, who had provided them 9 


) 


With fire- arms, which the Five-Nations had never 


cen before. 


5 3 That policy which has long ſo ſtrikingly charac- 
) eriſed the confederacy, at length induced them 
to make a peace with the Adirondacs and the 
\ French. But they were incapable of continuing 
In peace. Thirſting after glory, and a more ex- 
1 tenſive range of country, they turned their arms 
e 5 gainſt the Lenni-Lennäpe, or Delawares, the 
. ahicanni, or Mahiccans, and other tribes, and 

In the end compelled them to acknowledge the 
1 1 ive-Nations as their ſuperiors. I have already 
alluded to this conqueſt in ſpeaking of the Dela- 
1 "% ares. I remarked that they do not ſeem willing 
d Fre continue any longer under the Foe of the con- 


1- ration of the ae they are not increaſing. 
; On the contrary they are evidently diminiſhing, 
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tury. They are ſaid to have been received into 
the confederacy, © upon a ſuppoſition that ther 
were originally of the ſame ſtock with the 2 


e ee 1793. 8vo. 


1 3 
eight miles above Cataraqui, which is the capital 


of the ſettlements of the nh on the River g 
St. Lawrence“. _ 


The Tuſcaroras, or Tuſkeruro, form a 1 
tribes in the confederacy, which is now 28 
called the Six-Nations. They were driven fon | 
the borders of North-Carolina by the Cheerake 


and Engliſh, in the early part of the preſent cen- 


EE 


* 


< 7h 
1 
Nations, becauſe there is ſome ſimilitude between 7 


their languages f.“ It is evident, from an inſpec - 1 
tion of my vocabularies, that there is an ie 

between the language of the Tuſcaroras and tha: 
of the other nations in the confederacy. 3 


\ 


The Cochnewagoes are a branch of the Mo. 
hawks. Long ſays, they are called the © Pray. 4 
ing Indians, from the circumſtance of their chief 
wearing crucifixes, and going through the ſtreets © 


AF 
| 7 
of Montreal with their beads, begging alms f.“. 


> 
Non Me, Boy . 
» * — * 
2 7 
* 4 2 


* Long, p. 11. 
The Hiſtory of the Province of New- Vork, from hs 1 
Diſcovery to the year 1732. By William Smith, A. M. p. 4% = 
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a x Their village, called Cahnuaga, or Cocknawa- 
7er ga, nine miles above Montreal, contains about two 
ed houſes: the inhabitants amount to about 
4 hundred, and are continuaily increaſing. 
4 hey are in a great degree civilized and in- 
Auſtrious. Their hunting grounds are within the 
5 limits of the United- States, © at a conſiderable diſ- 
Ke tance from the village, round Fort-George, Ti- 
1 zonderago, and Crown-Point, where they kill bea- 
0% yer and deer, but not in ſuch great abundance at 


ae Preſent as they did formerly, the country being 
Ve- F. inhabited, and the wild animals, from the 


een Preſent ſtate of population, veg obliged to ſeek 
ec. a more diſtant and ſecure retreat.” Theſe Indians 
ity. dow corn, © and do not depend like other nations 


hat 1 Polch upon hunting for ſupport; but at the ſame 
bs time, they are not fond of laborious work, con- 
A eiving it only ſuited to thoſe who are leſs free, 
— nd retaining ſo much of their primeval valour 


* ind independence as to annex the idea of lavery 
lief“ to every domeſtic employment.” 


The Wyandots evidently belong to the ſame 
ſtock with the Five-Nations. They reſide prin- 
Xipally about Fort-St. Joſeph and Detroit. They 
1 were conquered by the confederates and compell- 
ed to ſue for peace, * after they had many years 
wandered beyond the Lakes.” Lewis Evans thinks 
the Wyandots are the ſame people with the Foxes, 
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1 
or Outagamis.* I have already obſerved that they 
entered into a league of aſſociation with the De- | 


lawares in the year 1751. They are likewiſe called 
Junündats, and if my memory ſerves me, Wanats. 


I refer the reader to Carver's Travels for infor- W 
mation concerning the Naudoweſſies, the Sioux of 
the French. I may obſerve, however, that theſe In- 

dians are ſaid to have formerly inhabited the coun- 1 
try about Detroit. There is a large river in the 
vicinity of this place, emptying itſelf into Lake 
St. Clair, on the weſt fide, which is called by te 
Chippewas, and other Indians, Nadowei-Sipi, or 
the Nadoweſſie-River. The people of Detroit 
call this river Huron-River. I conjecture that b 
the Naudoweſſies are a branch of the Wyandots. 
The Chippewas call the latter Nottaweſſie. 7 
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The Hochelagenſes are mentioned by De Lact. 
According to this writer, they inhabited the river 
Hochelaga, which is no other than the great river 
St. Laurence. I have not an opportunity of con- 
ſulting the original works from which De Laet 
has compiled his account of the Hochelagenſes. 
It is evident, however, that they were of the ſtock 8 
of the Five-Nations. | 1 

. Geographical, Hiſtorical, Political, Philoſophical, and "TH 
Mechanical Eſſays. The Firſt, &c. p. 13. Philadelphia: 7X 


1755. 40- 53 | i 
| + Novus Orbis, p. 48. Charlevoix calls this river Hoſhe- "3 
lega. 0 | | Th 75 
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"2 am next to ſpeak of the Cheerake. *© Their 
national name, ſays Adair, is derived from Chee-ra, 
6 fire,” which is their reputed lower heaven, and 


| the Nude nation, and a 8 200 miles to 
ce north of the Muſkohge or Creek country. “ 


The Cheerake were once a very powerful nation 
Ee Indians, About fixty years ago, they had ſix- 


| wh t In the year 3 an n intelligent Wi vg 
Z(whoſe name I do not think it prudent to mention, 

. Pas he is ſtill living, and has occaſional intercourſe 

T hi the Indians) 1 made an eſtimate of the number 


* 2 hath were not more hi ag hundred "ES 


K es, | This diminution is not fo great as might 


F have been ſuppoſed. 
2 1 a 
1 Page 226. + Ibid. t Ibid. p. 227. 


l Among our ſavages, the term warrior is a very ambigu- 
sous phraſe, for every perſon is a warrior who has taken a 
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- pronounce the letter R at all. The latter call them- ; 


tween the dialects of the Chikkaſah and Choktah. 


| it poſſeſſed by certain © moon-eyed-people,” who 


does not include the old men, who have ceaſed to be hunters, * 15 


| hunters compared to that of the women, &c. is eſtimated ſo b 
high. Moreover, great numbers of the hunters are young fel-! 4 


( xliv * 


Overhill, Cheerake, and the eee eee I be * 
former call themſelves Cheelake. They do not 4 


ſelves Cheerake, or Cherokees, and do not (and! 3 
am told cannot) pronounce the letter L. There is 
about as much difference between the dialects of i 3 
theſe two branches of the Cheerake as there is be- 0 


The Cheerake tell us, that when they firſt arri 
ved in the country which they inhabit, they found YN 


could not fee in the day-time. Theſe reiche, ; 
they expelled. This curious fact was communi- | ,_ 
cated to me by Colonel Leonard Marbury, a very, 
intelligent gentleman, who has put me in porn. 
on of much important information concerning the 
ſouthern Indians. Poſſibly, the moon-eyed- People 
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ſcalp. The term hunter is leſs ambiguous, It includes a 


thoſe who are ſtrictly ſpeaking hunters, or capable of ſupport- 1 


"oh 


ing themſelves by the labours or pleaſures of the chaſe : it q 


44 


7 


I need not ſay, it excludes women and children. By a mo- 
derate computation, it may be ſuppoſed, that there are three 
women, children, and old men to every hunter. The _ a 4 
loſe great numbers of their children by worms, and other dil- 1 
eaſes, which partly explains the reaſon why the number of 


3 


lows, who are unmarried. 


——— 
CAS 
* 


(mv 


2 0 riven away by the Cheerake, were the anceſtors 
pf the Albinos who inhabited the Iſthmus of Dari- 
en, and of whom Lionel Wafer has given us an 
E [2 account. Be this as it may, it is certain, that the 
Albinos variety of mankind is often continued for 


fa very long time. 


p The late Mr. M'Gilwray informed me, that the 
Cheerake are of more ancient eſtabliſhment in the 
country ealt of the Miſſiſippi than the Muſkohge. 
? \ccordingly, the former call the latter their 
0 younger brothers. 


The Cheerake are of a lighter colour than the 
greater number of the North - American Indians 


that are known to me. 


| I ſhall afterwards endeavour to ſhow, that the 
language of the Cheerake is not radically different 
rom that of the Six-Nations. 
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The Muſkohge, Muſcokees, or Creeks, as they 
1 re moſt commonly called, are a conſiderable 
onfederacy. In the time of Adair, their country 
extended one hundred and eighty computed miles, 
from north to ſouth. It was ſituated nearly in the 
5 centre between the Cheerake, Georgia, Eaſt and 
Weſt Florida, and the Choktah and Chikkaſah 


nations.“ This confederacy is made up of many 


* Adair, p. 257. 
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in creeks, ſmall bays, rivulets, and ſwamps. 


minoles. The Muſkohge, properly ſo called, de- 


latter call the former their uncles; thus admitting 
that they are their ſuperiors, and anceſtors. I have 


deracy was thought to conſiſt of about three thou- 
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tribes, or remnants of conquered nations. They 
have, or had a few years ago, above ſixty towns, 
in more than thirty of which the Muſkohge lan- 
guage is ſpoken. 


The Muſkohge receive their name of Creeks * 
becauſe the country which they inhabit abounds 


The Creeks are divided into Upper and Lower 
Creeks. The former inhabit the upper part of A 
the territory, which is very hilly. The latter in- 
habit the lower country, which is level. The 
Lower Creeks are beſt known by the name of Se- 


nominate the Seminoles their couſins: and the 
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ſeen, and read with attention, a manuſcript writ- 
ten by an American officer, in which it is aſſerted, 
that the Seminoles are the anceſtors, or © original 
ſtock of the Creek-Nation.” This account is 
very different from others which I have received, 
and on which I place more dependance. 
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About the year 1775, the Muſkohge confede- 


ſand and five hundred men fit to bear arms“. In F 


| + On the authority of my friend Mr. Wm. Bartram. 4 
M. S. penes me. . Adair, p. 257. Adair, p. 259. 7F 
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7 the year 1791, the gentleman alluded to when I 
treated of the Cheerake, made an eſtimare of the 
Fumbers of the Upper-Creeks. At this time, 
here were three thouſand and five hundred hun- 
fers. When the Seminoles were included, the 
0 Sumber amounted to five thouſand hunters. From 
the year 1768, to the time juſt mentioned, the 
recks had encreaſed about one hundred. 


The Muſkohge appear to have croſſed the 
M.iſſiſippi about the time the Spaniards under the 
* *Fommand of Fernando de Soto firſt landed in 
F florida. Their tradition informs us, that when 
'F they were moving downwards, they received in- 


gelligence concerning certain men, of a different 
Folour from themſelves, who had hair all over 
their bodies, and carried thunder and lightning in 
their hands. This fact was communicated to me 
Y by Mr. M* Gilwray. 

The Chikkaſah, Chicachas, or Chicaſons. i in- 
„ abit the weſtern parts of Georgia, to the north- 
q, 5 ward of the Choktah. Their country is one of 

15 finclt 1 in North-America. | 


7 Theſe Indians inform us, that when they firſt 
3 game from the weſt, they had ten thouſand men 
9 t for war; * and this account, ſays Adair, ſeems 
very probable; as they, and the Choktah, and al- 
, bÞ the Chokchooma, who, in proceſs of time 


( Wl} 


were forced by war to ſettle between the two for- 
mer nations, came together from the weſt as one 


family*.” They are now much reduced in num- 


ber. In the year 1793, the number of their hun- 


ters did not exceed five or fix hundred. 


From the accounts which J have collected from 
the Chikkaſah, I conclude that they croſſed the 


Miſſiſippi, nearly oppoſite the Chikkaſah-Bluff. 
They aſſure me, that they are only a ſmall part 
of the original nation, and that the greater part of 


their anceſtors ſtill dwell beyond the Miffifippi, 


towards the borders of the Pacific-Ocean. I have 


not learned the preciſe period at which the Chik- 
kaſah croſſed the Miſſiſippi. It is certain, how- 


ever, that it was ſome time after the arrival of 
the Spaniards in Mexico. This inference is ſafe- 
ly deduced from a well-eſtabliſhed fact, viz. that 
they and the Choktah brought with them from the 


country weſt of the Great-River, thoſe beautiful 
horſes which are called the Chikkaſah and Chok- 


tah breeds. The Seminole-horſes, or thoſe fine 1 
creatures which are bred among the Lower-Creeks, 


are of the Andaluſian ſtock, and were introduced 
by the Spaniards of St. Auguſtine. 


The Chikkaſah are very particularly mention- 


ed by the hiſtorians of the expedition of Fernan- 


* Pape 352. 
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1 uo de Soto into Florida. The Portugueſe au- 
chor of Elvas calls their town Chicaſa*. Garcil- 
Jaſſo de la Vega calls it Chicagaf. From the ac- 
4 Eounts of theſe two authors, the firſt of whom ap- 
1 Pears to have been a faithful Wenner of facts, it 


0% heir Men/es (ſome ancient almoſt extirpated tribes 
"Fo the northward only excepted, and theſe uſed to 
7 2 void their own dwelling houſes); the women then 
retire into a ſmall hut ſet apart for that purpoſe, 
4 of which there are from two to fix round each ha- 
bitation, and by them called moon- houſes. . Our 
e author's information could not have been exten- 


0 


ſive. I believe it is certain that f beſides the Chik- 


"| &c. "Engliſh Tranſlation. * 1686. io. 
+ Hiſtoire de la Conquete De la Floride, &c. vol. ii. p. 
364. &c. A Leide: 1731. 


{ A Conciſe Natural Hiſtory of Eaſt and Weſt-F hd: p. 64. 
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theſe times refuſe to have any connection with the 
women. They will not even eat out of the ſame 


ſpoons the latter have made uſe of. 


The Choktah, or Chatkas, inhabit the country 


eaſt of the Miſſiſippi, to the ſouthward of the Chik- A 


kaſah and Cheerake, and weſt of the Muſkohge. "5 
«© Their country is pretty much 1 in the form of an 


2 1 N 2 


I have already ſaid, on the authority of Adair, 7 
that the Chikkaſah, the Choktah and the Chok- 
chooma © came together from the weſt as one fa- 
mily.” That they croſſed the Miſſiſippi at the 
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lame time I think very doubtful. I believe that 1 


the Choktah came in much later. It is certain, 3 
however, that the Choktah came into Florida later 
than the Creeks. The latter call the Choktah 5 
their younger brothers, 1 


In the year 1793, there were - foppoſed to be at : 


leaſt ſix thouſand hunters of the SPI nation. 


5 


5 4 


1 


The Choktah are well known by che name ol 4 


the Flat-Heads, becauſe they formerly compreſſed 


the heads of their children with a bag of ſand. 19 


believe, this Practice is now laid aſide. 


The Katahba were once a conſiderable nation. 
Their country was bounded on the north and north- | 3 


* Adair, p. 282. 
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; | by North-Carolina ; on the eaſt and ſouth by 
8 South. Carolina; and about ſouth-weſt by the na- 
Tion of the Cheerake. About twenty-five years 
3 go, their chief ſettlement was about one hundred 
and forty miles from the Cheerake, and about two 
Zhundred miles diſtant from Charleſton, 


In the infancy of the ſettlement of South-Caro- 
Hina, the Katahba could muſter fifteen hundred 
fighting men. About the year 1743, this nation 
*Zconliſted of almoſt four hundred warriors, of a- 
- ®þove twenty different dialects. 


I am informed,“ that the Katahba have an an- 
biverſary meeting, intended to commemorate 
their former greatneſs. This muſt, indeed, be a 
melancholy taſk. But nations who are faſt paſſ- 
9 ng to deſtruction mult be contented to wrap them- 
ſelves up, for a time at leaſt, in reflections of a ſe. 
kious kind. It is on ſuch occaſions that they ſhould 
learn to know and acknowledge the exiſtence and 
the power of a creator, who formed all nations, and 
b them abroad; who preſerves and increaſ- 
es them; who diminiſhes or crumbles them to 
1 bought. Thy power, O God! has no limits; and 
are we worthy of thy preſerving care when we 
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ceaſe to be virtuous, and refuſe to cultivate the art: 
of ſocial life? 


The Katahba are among the number of thoſe 4 
American tribes who gave an artificial ſhape, by i 
means of a ſtrong compreſſion, to the heads of 9 
their children. This practice among the Katahba "M 


has, I believe, fallen into diſuſe. The conſe- 4 


1 


quence is that we ſee no flat or compreſſed heads 
among the younger part of the nation; a circum- 9 
ſtance which does not ſupport Profeſſor Blumen- 1 
bach's notion of the perpetuation of forms im- 9 
preſſed by ſuch practices“. I ſhall examine this 3 
ſubject in a ſeparate memoir. 9 


Of the Woccons, I know nothing but what! 


collect from Lawſon f. They inhabited the coun- 


try of North-Carolina, in the beginning of tile 
preſent century. At this time, according to the 
author juſt mentioned, theſe Indians and the Tuſ- 
caroras were © not two leagues aſunder, &c.” J. K 
The Woccons had two towns, viz. Yupwauremau ® 
and Tooptatmeer, and one hundred and twenty 1 


fighting men. We hear nothing of them at pre- "8 


ſent. II imagine Tap are entirely extinct, 1 
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* Inſtitutiones Phyſiologicæ. Sect. N p. 468. Gottin- 
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+ A New Voyage to Carolina, &c. This author ſometimes | 
| hk 
calls them Waccons; and in his map we have Wacon. 5 1 


Page 231. Page 234. 


) 

The Natchez deſerve more of our attention 
1 than moſt of the nations whom J have mentioned. 
But the limits neceſſarily allotted to this work will 
| not admit of my ſpeaking of them as I could wiſh. 
II muſt, therefore, content myſelf with referring 
FT the reader, who is deſirous of obtaining informa- 
Tt tion concerning them, to Charlevoix“, Du PratzF, 
1 and other writers. 


A number of families of the Natchez are ſet- 
= tled among the Creeks. They now ſpeak the 
language of the Creeks}. Some families are ſet- 
tled among the Chikkaſah, and ſpeak the Chik- 
, 1 kaſah- language. 


The Mexicans are fo well known to us, that I 
1 do not think it neceſſary to ſay any thing con- 
cerning them in this place. The courſe of their 
7 migration to the country in which they founded 
75 their empire, will afterwards be taken notice of. 
1 I ſhall alſo endeavour to ſhow, that they are of 

b very ancient eſtabliſhment on this continent. 


The Poconchi, as I call them, inhabited the 
country about Guatimala and Honduras. I have 


* Vol. II. p. 189, ec. 
+ The Hiſtory. of Louifiana, &c. p. 291, Ec. Engliſh 
\ Tranſlation. London: 1774. 8vo, 

t So at leaſt I was informed by Mr. M*Gilwray, in 1790. 
7 But, in 1794, an Indian interpreter aſſured me, that theſe 
be. Natchez ſtil] retain their proper language. 


E 
not learned what was their proper name. Gage, 
from whom I take the Poconchi words in my vo- 
cabularies, calls the language Poconchi, or Poco- 


man. I know nothing of this language bur. what 
I learn from the aockor juſt mentioned“. 


The Darien-Indians: inhabited the Iſthmus of 


_ Darien. 


The Jaioi, the Arwaccæ, and the Shebaioi in- 
habited the country of Guaiana, in South-Ameri- 7 
ca. De Laet, who is my authority for the words 
in the languages of theſe Indians, ſpeaks of the ; 
Jaioi as inhabiting a great extent of country, and f 
of their language being extremely common}. i 
They perforated their noſtrils and their lower lips. ; 


Braſilians. Indians of Braſil. 


Peruvians. Indians of Peru. Of theſe I can 
ſay nothing new. I have ventured to conjecture 
that they are the deſcendants of the ToltecasF. 


 ®, A New Survey of the Weſt-Indies. Being a Journal of «7 
three thouſand and three hundred nules within the main land 
of America. By Thomas Gage, the only Proteſtant that was 
ever known to have travel'd thoſe parts. London: 1669. Svo. 

+ © Yatgrum gens uti latiſſime patet, ita & idioma ipſorum 

maxime commune eſt in illis partibus.'' Novus Orbis, p. 642. 

t Papers relative to certain American Antiquities. | By | 2 

Winthrop Sargent, Eſq. and by Benjamin Smith Barton, p. 8. "Io 

Philadelphia: 1796. 4to. 9 
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A The Chileſe are the Indians of Chili, in South- 
America. Marcgrav ſo particularly mentions 
: their practice of pulling out their beards, &c. that 
1 cannot refrain from quoting, at length, the words 
2M of the author. © Capite ut plurimum ſunt gran- 
1 diuſculo & facie lata, imberbes, quia illam evel- 
n duabus mytulorum conchis, arcte connexis, 
7 1 & una parte firmiter ligatis, quas ſecum & qui- 

dem ad collum n et et enim non tan- 


2 
* 5 


7 q primum cineribus calidis illos fricant, ut ita faci- 
3 lius radicitus evellant®*,”” If this paſſage had been 
Þ Y carefully conſulted by Dr. Robertſon, and many 
} other writers, we ſhould not, perhaps, have been 
8 ſo frequently told, that the Americans are by na- 
1 ture deſtitute of beards: a ſcandalous aſſertion, 
which ſhows the love of theory, and the deficiency 
1 of reſearch. 


he Caraibes, or Caribbets, are well known by 
: 3 theſe names. They are the natives of the Antilles. 
They are of opinion that they originally came 
from ſome part of the country of Guaiana : an opi- 

i 4 nion which ſeems to be well founded. For there 
is a very ſtriking affinity between their language 


SGcorgii Marcgravii de Liebſtad, Tractatus Topograph- 
1 icus & Meteorologicus Braſiliæ, cum Eclipſi ſolari; quibus 
23 Eis ſunt illius & aliorum Commentaru De Braſilienſium & 
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and that of the Jaioi, one of the nations of Guaia- 


na. In a map publiſhed by Kircher, in his Mun- 1 F 


dus Subterraneus, the country of Guaiana 1s called 


Caribana. Rochefort derives the Caraibes from ⁵³ 


Florida“. 


* 


HAVING thus finiſhed my account [1f 1t de- 4 
ſerves that name ] of the principal American tribes 4 
and nations whoſe languages are compared with 
thoſe of the Aliatics, &c. I now proceed, agree- | 
ably to the order which I have propoſed to my- 


ſelf, to make ſome remarks concerning the Ame- 


rican languages. Here, however, I ſhall not take 
up much time. The full diſcuſſion of the ſubject 


is reſerved for my Philoſophical and Hiſtorical In- 
quiry. | 


I think, it is evident from an inſpection of my 


vocabularies, that the languages of all the Ameri- 

can nations in my larger liſts, beginning with the 
| 2 

Delawares, and ending with the Acadians, Penob- 


ſcots, Sankikani, and Pampticoughs, may, with 
confidence, be referred to one great ſtock, which 
I call the language of the Lenni-Lennape, or De- 
lawares. It is this language which has ſuch a vaſt 


- Hiſtoire Morale des Iles Antilles de L*Amerique, Tome 
ſecond. p. 158, &c. A Lyon: 1667, 
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( Ivii ) 
"2 Dread in America. It had no other limits but the 
? 1 tlantic-Ocean on the eaſt. We trace it with 
4 Fonfidence to the Miſſiſippi on the weſt : on the 
Horth we find it far beyond the lakes of Canada; 
n the ſouth in North- Carolina, as among the 
1 ampticoughs and in the very extremity of the 


9 merican- Union, or Georgia, among the Sawwan- 
1 oo. Future reſearches will doubtleſs diſcover it 
in the vaſt countries [unknown to philoſophers ; 
Ag raverſed but by traders and by Jeſuits] which 
7 re comprehended between the Miſſiſippi and the 
5 4 acific-Ocean. 


By the aſſiſtance of a light, glimmering and 

perhaps ſomewhat illuſive, a light which time 
all render ſtronger, and more ſure, I trace the | 
language of the Delawares in South-America. 
9 ſhall not be ſurpriſed to find it among the miſe- 


The 8 of the Delawares 1s fnken by 
many other nations beſides thoſe whoſe names oc- 
1 eur ia my vocabularies. A barren litt of theſe 
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language which are ſo generally to be met with in 
the relations of the early viſitors of the countries 
of North-America, to the northward of the Chee- 
rake, and other tribes, who are commonly called 
the Southern-Indians. 


A very reſpectable American author has i ima „ 

gined, that the Indian tribes to the northward off | 

the river Saco ſpake a language very differen: | 
from that of the tribes to the ſouthward of the : 

4 ſame river. He informs us, that “ there was not, 3 
Il one word” of the language of the tribes of Pe- 8 
| nobſcot and St. John's, who dwell to the north- A 
| ward of the Saco, in the Indian Bible of Mr. El- Y 
liot*. If this aſſertion were well-founded, it © 
would be a very intereſting fact; and would, in- 
0 

7 

t 

{ 


deed, go far to prove, © that the river Saco was 
an important dividing line between the Savage A 
nations of the eaſt and weſt parts of New-En- 1 
gland.“ But it is certain, that there is no radi- x 
cal difference between the language of the tribes 
of Penobſcot and St. John's, and that which is 
preſerved 1 in the Indian — juſt mentioned. 


It is well known that Mr. Elliot tranſlated te 
Bible into the language of the Natics, a conſider- 
able Indian tribe in New-England. It is certain, 2 3» 
that the Natics ſpake a dialect of the language of q 


. See Judge Sullivan's Hiſtory of the Diſtri& of Maine, L 
p. 265. I Ibid. p. 266, ? 
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Delawares; and it is evident, from my voca- 


bularies, that the tribes of Penobſcot and St. 
John's, ſpeak a dialect of the ſame general ſtock. 


onſequently, the Saco ought not to be conſider- 
as an important line of diviſion between tribes 


zeaking languages eſſentially different. In other 


ſpects, it may have been a line of much conſe- 


HuenceT, 


The vaſt ſpread of the language of the Dela- 
» ares in North-America is alſo evinced by the In- 
lian names of many of the waters, the mountains, 
"and the vallies of the country. It is a fact, that 
from the Atlantic to the Miſſiſippi, a large propor- 
tion of the rivers and creeks, in particular, are ſtill 
'beſt known by the names [or rather corruptions 
of the names] impoſed upon them by the Dela- 


ares, and their'brethren. I ſhall fully illuſtrate 
is aſſertion in a map which is intended to be pre- 


: fixed to my large work relative to this country. 
3 his is not the place to do it at length. I may 
ene however, that Maſſachuſetts, Connecti- 
Fut, Monongahella, Allegheney, Muſkingum, Sa- 
n and Miſſiſippi itſelf, are all Delaware 
words“. believe, the ſame may be ſaid of the 


9 t © When the eaſtern Savages, ſays Judge Sullivan, made 
bl n hoſtile expedition weſtward, they were not ſeen to come 
3 urther northward than to Saco- River,“ &c, The Hiſtory, &c, 
. 264, 265. 


Ine. 3 | * I uſe the word Delaware in this and many other places not 


her: :ly with a reference to the Lenni-Lennape, or Delawares, 
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Miſſouri. Ohio and Suſquehanna are not Dela. 
wks words. 1 


All the more ſavage nations of North- America | 1 
were wanderers. Few of them are now found! in 
the ſame parts of the continent in which % 2 
were originally diſcovered. We have ſeen the 
Sawwannoo on the banks of the river Savanna, in 3 
Georgia, and in the neighbourhood of the Mili 1 
ſippi. At a later period, they inhabited the coun- | ; 
ty of Lancaſter, where they are no longer ſeen, 4 4 
They are now ſcattered in very different parts of 
the countries north and ſouth of the Ohio. The 
Delawares have long ſince relinquiſhed the beau 
tiful river which bore their name“. The Ma- ' 
hicanni and the Minſi have alſo ſhifted their ſeats. $ 
In ſhort, it is a very rare circumſtance for any 
tribe to continue in the ſame diſtrict for half a 
dozen years. 8 iz 


This obſervation certainly applies to all our In- = 
dians: but I believe it more intimately applies to 9] 
the tribes of the Delaware ſtock, than to thoſe of * | 
the Huron, Cheerake, and other races. If this ; 
ſuſpicion be well founded, we are furniſhed with 3 
one of the reaſons why the language of the Dela- 


properly ſo called, but alſo to the Chippewas, Sawwannoo, 5 
and the other nations ſpeaking dialects of their languages. 


* Theſe Indians called the Delaware Lennapewi-Hittuk, 1 
which ſignifies Indian-River. 
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vares has ſuch an immenſe ſpread through the 
* continent. Wanderers, from caprice or neceſſity; 
; 2 onquerors, in purſuit of empire and of glory, 
gheceſſarily ſpread their language far. 


The Delaware language is faid to be deſtitute 
of the letters Fand R. This with reſpect to the 
1 language of the Delaware-Indians, properly ſo 
called, is moſt probably the caſe. But it is an 
5 1 obſervation which by no means applies to all the 
n. dialects of the Delaware language. The letter R 
014 3 ccurs in the language of the Chippewas}, the 
he "Indians of Penobſcot and St. John' sT, the Sanki- 
Kani], and ſeveral other 1 who are, undoubt- 


fa century; and there can be very little 4508. that 
| the author of the vocabulary which is my autho- 


to 1 * Zeiſberger, p. 2. + The following words, from 
? 1 ong, will ſhow that the R is not wanting in the Chippewa 
A anguage, viz. Mirnay, many; Mergummegat, news, or in- 
telligence; Warbegim, the globe, or earth; Pemartus, health; 
b NMarbiſpcar, white; Ozarpeet, under; not to mention many 
la- 1 thers. 

15 0 t Theſe Indians call the hair Peerſco 5 brother n e and 
0 dau ghter Weedozer. 

| || In the language of theſe Indians, Wer, 1s head; Mhtrach, 
4 air; Rinſcan, the fingers; Promine, the thigh; Soukeree, rain, 
2 1 id Aram, 2 De Laet, p. 75» 76. 


( nl } 
rity for this aſſertion, is ſpeaking of the Delawares "MF 
themſelves. | 


I do not know that the letter F is to be found 1 
in the languages of the Delaware ſtock. Lahor- 
tan ſays the Eſlanapes and the Gnacſitares, who 2 
live upon a river, called the Long-River, to the 6 
weſt of the Miſſiſippi, have itC., I am ignorant 
what language theſe tribes ſpake. © As for the 
two conſonants L and F, I never knew them, 
ſays Lawſon, in any Indian ſpeech I have met 
withal*. The L appears to be very common in 
many of our Indian languages; and I find the) 
in the language of the Mutkobget, Chikkaſah?, 1 
and other tribes. 3 


I muſt DE to cloſe this part of my ſubject, 
that the exiſtence or the abſence of the letter R, or 
any other letter, in a language, appears to me to 


I ſhall here copy from this vocabulary ſome words in 
which the letter R occurs. Rhenus, man; Hirifus, an old man; 
Nitærwus, wife; Aranch, ſtars; Sickra, rain; Mijrack, hair; 
Hijrano, the tongue; not to mention many others. See Hoca- 
bularium Barbaro-Virgineorum, printed in 1696, In the lan- 
guage of the Delawares, according to Zieſberger, Lenno is a Pp 
man, and Milach, hair. In the ſame language, according to 1 
Heckewelder, Alank is a ſtar. | . f 1 

New Voyages, &c. vol. ii, p. 303. Page 231. 1 

+ They call God Efcke6ſah, and a dog Efa. 1 

t Theſe Indians call our wild- turkey I Meleagris Gallo 
pavo of Linnzus} Futkn, and the forehead Etefun. 


(bi) 


be a matter of leſs conſequence than is generally 
ſuppoled. I have already obſerved, that the Up- 
Per or Overhill Cheerake make uſe of the letter L, 
2 nd not of the R, whilſt the Lower-Cheerake 
i, ake uſe of the R, and not of the L. Thus the 
former call themſelves Cheelake, the latter Chee- 
bf ake. The former call fire Cheela, the latter Chee- 
3 a. Above one hundred and fifty years ago, Ro- 
1 er Williams obſerved the great variety of the 
dialects and proper ſpeech of the Indians of New-- 
t | 5 England, *© within thirty or forty miles of each 
n other,“ and exemplificd it in the word Anum, a 
3 ' dog. ce Auum, the Cowwelet dialect; Him, the 


59 


- 3 arroganſet; Arum, the Quunnipieuck ; Alum, 
the Neepmuck. So that, ſays our author, although 
ſome pronounce not L nor R, yet it is the moſt 

, proper diale& of other 8 Waere to many 

a; reports“. 15 

0 7 


3F The language of the Five- Nations next claims 
in our attention. It has long been known that all 
1 *the tribes in this e [peak dialects of the 
9 Tame language. This will be evident from an ex- 


1 8 1 A Key into the Language of America: Ke. London: 
15 1 643. TI exceedingly regret that I have not been able to pro- 
| 1 eure the original work, My information concerning it is de- 
Fived from the Collections of che Maſſachuſetts Hiſtorical Socie- 
1 ty, for the year 1794, vol. iii. I hope the Society will be 
lo. 1 duced to publiſh, in ſome future number of their valuable 
Pork, the whole of the vocabulary. 


( wiv  ) 


amination of my vocabularies, as far as they go. 
Of the language of the Cayugas, one of the con- 7 
federated tribes, I have not been able to give any ö 
ſpecimen. My collection of Oneida and Seneca 
words is alſo very ſmall. The late Sir William 
Johnſon remarks, that there is © ſome difference I 
of dialect among the Six-Nations themſelves ; but 5 
this is little more than what is found in all the | 
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European ſtates“. 


The language of the Senecas is foie to be the 0 
moſt ſonorous and majeſtic. That of the Mo- ? 
hawks is thought to be the moſt poliſhed. I be- 
lieve, the acquiſition of the dialects of the confe- | F 9 
deracy is a much more difficult taſk than that of 0 
the Delaware dialects. 5 


1 
* 
Fo 


The letters M and P do not occur in the lan- 
guage of the confederates, © nor can they pro- 
nounce them, ſays Sir William Johnſon, but with 
the utmoſt difficulty f.“ | 


The Tuſcaroras, who form a part of the confe- 5 
deracy ever ſince 1712, ſpeak a language radical- : 
ly the ſame as that: of the other tribes. There is, 
however, much leſs affinity between the diale& of 
the Tuſcaroras, and thoſe of the other tribes in 
the confederacy, than there is between the dialects 
of thoſe other tribes themſelves. | 


* TranſaQions of the Royal Society. Vol. 63. + Ibid. 
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2" L have already ſaid, that the Cochnewagoes were 
LW rrmerly a part of the Mohawks. Their lan- 
bo uage, of courſe, 1 is that of the confederacy. 


7 I have collected but very few words in the lan- 
3 zuage of the Wyandots. They are ſufficient to 
. ow that their language is a dialect of that of the 
Th Six- Nations. The ſame remark applies to the 
A anguages of the Naudoweſſies, and the Hoche- 


Of the Erigas I know but little. We are told, 
hat they were of the ſame original ſtock with the 
onfederates, and that their language partook of 
3 What of che Tuſcaroras*. I have not been able to 


l believe it is univerſally admitted, that the lan- 
uage of the Six-Nations and that of the Dela- 
Wares and their brethren are radically different. 


K 


Lewis Evans's Geographical, Hiſtorical, Political, Philo- 
ophhical and Mechanical Eſſays. The Firſt, &c. p. 13. This 
author informs us, that the Erigas were ſeated on Ohio 
nd its Branches, from Beaver-Creek to the Mouth of the 
Quiaaghtena-River. The far greater part have been extir- 
Wpated, ſome incorporated into the Senecas, and the reſt have 
Petired beyond the woodleſs Plains over the Miſſiſippi, and 
Pf: the Confederates entire Maſters of all the Country. From 
the Ruins of the Eriga Towns and Fortreſſes we ſuppoſe they 


7 ere the moſt numerous of any in theſe Parts of America,” 
bid. | 
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16 
This, at leaſt, is the opinion of every writer I have 
conſulted, and of every perſon I have converſed 
with, on the ſubject. Still, however, it apears to 
me, that we have grounds for aſſerting, that theſe 
languages are not radically different, though it 
muſt be confeſſed, that, in America, the reſem- 
blance between them is extremely ſmall. It is, 
indeed, fo ſmall, that were we not able to extend 
our inquiries on this ſubject beyond the limits of 
America, we ſhould continue the common aſſer- 
tion, that it is not poſſible to diſcover any reſem- 


blance between the language of the confederacy 


and that of the Lenni-Lennape. I recollect but 
two inſtances of reſemblance between them. 


Theſe deſerve to be mentioned. 


The Onondagos, one of the Six-Nations, call a 
ſtar Oz/chi/ſchtenochqua. The Narraganſets call the 
ſame Ancckquus the Mahicanni, Anockſuk, and 


the Kikkapoos, Unaegqua. In theſe inſtances, there 


is an evident reſemblance between the two laſt 
ſyllables (viz. nochgua) of the Onondago word, 


and the names of the Narraganſets, Mahicanni, 


and Kikkapoos. Theſe three laſt, it is certain, 
ſpeak dialects of the Delaware language. 


I have already obſerved, that the Pampticoughs 


ſpake a dialect of the Delaware language. Now 


it is to be obſerved, that they call the numeral 
ſix, V ho yeoc, and the Tuſcaroras, who ſpeak the 


E 


1 language of the confederacy, call the ſame num- 
5 ber Houeybc, 


Ik the reader will examine, with attention, the vo- 
W cabylaries in this memoir he will diſcover, in more 
W inſtances than one, the common origin of the lan- 
guages of the Six-Nations and thoſe of the Lenni- 
Lennape in Aſia, Thus, there are undoubtedly ma- 
ny Delaware words in the language of the Leſghis, 
who inhabit the mountains of Caucaſus, and in 
that of the Toungooſi, whole ſpread in Aſia is 
ſo extenſive. In the language of theſe ſame Aſia- 
tic nations, he will diſcover unequivocal traces of 
the dialects of the confederates in America, If 
theſe poſitions be well founded, we are no longer 
authorized to aſſert, that the language of the Six- 
Nations and that of the Delawares are radically 
different, 


None of the writers that I have conſulted have 
diſcovered any affinity between the language of 
the Cheerake and that of the Six-Nations. Char- 
le voix candidly confeſſes that he could not diſco- 
ver ©to what language the Cherokees belong“.“ 
I believe it has been univerſally ſuppoſed, that their 
language is radically different from that of the con- 
federacy, But this, I am perſuaded, is not the caſe, 


The Mohawlks cal live" Ocheelck, The Chee- 
rake call the ſame Cheera, Cheela, and Cheelah, 


Vol i. p. 156. 
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The Onondagos call a dog, T{chierha: the Chee- 
rake, Keera, and Keethlah : the Tuſcaroras Cyeeth. 
Other inſtances might be mentioned. 


The Senecas preſerve. a tradition, that they 


migrated from the vicinity of the Muſkohge- 
country. This circumſtance favours my opinion, 


that the Six-Nations and the Cheerake are e the 


ſame people. 


It appears, from diffe rent parts of Adair's Hiſtory 
of the American Indians, that there are ſome words 
common to the Janguage of the Cheerake and 


U 


I find ſome affinity between the language of the 
Muſkohge and that of the Onondagos. The for- 


mer call the ear Iſtehuchrſko : the latter Obzchra. 


Between the languages of the Muſkohge, Chik- 


kaſah, and Choktah, there is an evident affinity. 
Thus the numerals three and ten [ viz. Tootchena 


and Poole] are the ſame in theſe languages. The 
former call the numeral four Ohſta : the two latter 


Oele. 


Some words are common to the languages of the 
5 heerake, Chikkaſah, and Choktah“. 


The dialects of the Chikkaſah and Choktah 


In the language of theſe three nations, Nanne ſignifies a 


. 


( lxix ) 


are very ſimilar. This will appear from many 
parts of Adair's work. Their numerals are pre- 
ciſely the ſame f. Interpreters are not neceſſary 
in the intercourſe between theſe two tribes. 


Du Pratz ſays, that the Conchacs ſpake a lan- 
guage almoſt the ſame with that of the Chikka- 
ſah. Theſe Conchacs dwelt in Weſt- Florida, to 
the north of the Alibamous*, The ſame author 
informs us, that the nation of the Mobiliens, or 
Movill, ſpeak the Chikkaſah languageh. The 
Mobiliens were ſettled to the eaſt of the Miſſi- 
ſippi, in the time of Soto. 


I have not been able to procure any words in 
the language of the Katahba; nor can I ſay with 
confidence to which of the American languages, 
the language of this nation is moſt nearly allied. 
Thave ſome grounds for conjecturing, that the Ka- 
tahba ſpeak a dialect of the Chikkaſah or Chok- 
tah language. Adair ſays, their language is a 
« mixed” one r 


I am much at a loſs to know to which of the A- 
merican languages, the language of the Woccons 
has the greateſt affinity. Lawſon informs us that 
there was but one word common to their lan- 
guage and that of the Tuſcaroras; and yet theſe 


+ Adair, p. 78. Pages 307, 308. Page zog. 
1 Page 224. || The word Zqaure, cockles. 
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two nations lived not two leagues aſunders. 
There is ſome affinity between the language of 
the Woccons and that of the Jaioiin GuaianaC. 


It is greatly to be regretted, that we ſhould be 
ſo ignorant as we are of the language of the 
Natchez. I can ſay nothing reſpecting it. Du 


Pratz ſays theſe. Indians ſpeak © the Chicaſaw 
language“. This, however, is denied by ſome 
Indian interpreters, with whom I have couverſed 


on the ſubject. A circumſtance mentioned by 
Adairf, convinces me, that the aſſertion of the 
French writer wants confirmation. 


| I am not certain that I have diſcovered any af- 


finity between the language of the Mexicans and 


that of any of the other American nations. It is 


to be remarked, however, that my collection of 


Mexican words is very ſmall. It would, there- 
fore, be wrong to conclude that the language of 
theſe people is radically different from thoſe of 
other Americans, Nevertheleſs, I think it may 
be ſaid, with ſome degree of ſafety, that if 


there are in America two or more radical lan- 


guages, the Mexican is one of them. 


” | : | | 
The Poconchi or Pocoman language appears to 


have but little connection with any of the North- 


8A new Voyage, &c. p. 231. 
The former call the head Poppe ; the latter Boppe, 
| Page 313. + Page 210. 
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(xi) 
f 1 American dialects. The letters L and R are both 
WE found in this language. It is ſaid to have © ſome 
7 connection“ with the language called ChacciguelF. 


= There is ſome affinity between the language of 
: the Darien-Indians and that of the Pottawatameh, 
and other tribes of the Delaware ſtock. In the 
#4 language of the Portawataweh, Nanna 1s mother. 
Muunab is the ſame in the language of the Indians- 
W of the Iſthmus. There is likewiſe ſome affinity 
between the Poconchi and Darien languages. In 
9 the former, Tat, and in the latter Tautab, is father. 


= I have already ſaid, that there is ſome affinity 
7417 between the language of the Jaioi, in Guaiana, 
© and that of the Woccons, in North-Carolina*. I 
1 have alſo obſerved, that there is a conſiderable 
W affinity between the language of the Caraibes and 
Vo that of the Jaioif. We, moreover, diſcover ſome 
14 traces of reſemblance between the languages of 
the Jaioi and Caraibes and that of the Natchez. 
5 Theie laſt call fire Oua: the Jaioi Ouapoto; and 
1 the Caraibes Ouattcu. | | 

= Having but fifteen or ſixteen words in the lan- 
1 euages of the Arwacce and the Shebaioi, two 
W nations of Guaiana, I cannot pretend to ſay any 
. J concerning them. I have, in another place, 
od at the reſemblance which ſubſiſts between 


we + Gage, p. 466. See page 69. + See pages 55, 56. 
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the language of one of theſe nations and the dia- 
lects of certain Semoyads, Toungooſi, &c. in A- 

ſia “. iy 
Time has not effaced every reſemblance be- 
tween the language of certain Braſilians and that 
of ſome of the tribes of North-America. In the 
language of ſome of the Indians of Braſil, the 
eyes are called Scęſcab. The Chippewas call 
the ſame Skeſick : the Sawwannoo, Ske-ſick-queh. W# 
The Pottawatameh call an eye Ne-ſke-ſick. 


4 


Of the language of the Peruvians, I cannot form 
any certain judgment. 
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The language of the Chileſe bears ſome affinity 
to thoſe of ſome of the tribes of North-America. 

1 have juſt ſaid that the Pottawatameh call the eye mo 
Ne-ſke-ſick. The Chileſe calls the eyes M. 
The latter call the mouth Oun. Certain Indians 

in Pennſylvania call the ſame'Tvor. 15 
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The preceding remarks, and the annexed vo- 
cabularies, do not favour the opinion of Mr. Jef— 
» ferſon, that the number of radical languages in 
America is ſo great}. It is true that hitherto we 

have diſcovered but very little reſemblance be- 
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See page 22 of the Vocabulary, in the note. 
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words are very ſmall and imperfect, and of courſe, 


; that as yet we have not had opportunities of point- 
a 0 ing out all the reſemblances which may exiſt. 
WA Much may be done by the labour of future inqui- 
WE rers. 


3 1 BYE 


What the Abbe Clavigero has ſaid concerning 

6 the great number of languages in America is by 
no means concluſive. The languages of the 
W Mexicans, Oromies, Taraſcas, Mayas, and Miz- 
© tecas, were we 1n poſſeſſion of extenſive vocabula- 
5 ries of them, would probably be found to bear ſome 
15 | affinity to each other. Our author informs us, 
that in a journey © made by the Spaniards, in the 
1 year 1606, from New-Mexico unto the river 
1 which they call 7izon, fix hundred miles from that 
province, towards the north-weſt, they found there 
1 ſome large edifices and met with ſome Iridians who 
W ſpoke the Mexican language, & G. 


= With regard to the thirty-five languages which 
45 have been difcovered in Mexico, and the fifty 
W which the Portugueſe counted in Maragnon, in 
the beginning of the laſt century, no perſon will 
W imagine that they are all radically different, Cla- 
C | vigero himſelf admits that there is a great affinity 


* Vol. II, p. 214. 


bl ( aiv) 


between ſome of thoſe languages, which ſhews, 1 
he remarks, that they are ſprung from the ſame 
parent, namely, the Eudeve, Opate, and Tanabu- 
mara, in North-America, and the Mocobi, Iba, 
and Abipona, in South-America*.” Even thoſe 10 5 
which, he ſays, are as different from each other as | 
the Illyrian from the Hebrew, ſuch as the lan- 19 
guages of the Mexicans, Otomies, &c. f it is pro- 1 
bable will be found to bear ſome, perhaps a con- 
ſiderable, reſemblance to each other. The afäni- ME 
ties of languages are not to be diſcovered by | + 
ſuperficial view of them. Extenſive vocabularies 7 
ſhould be collected, and theſe ſhould be examin- 1 0 
ed and compared with labour and with patience. 
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In ſuch an inveſtigation too, it is of eſſential con- 
ſequence that the inquirer ſhould proceed with WR 
candour, as well as with caution. 5 
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Nothing is more common than for Indian tra- 15 
ders, interpreters, or other perſons, to aſſert, that 
ſuch and ſuch languages bear no relation to each 5 
other: becauſe, it ſeems, that the perſons ſpeak- 'o 
ing them cannot always underſtand one another. 
When theſe very languages, however, are com- 35 

pared, their relations, or affinities, are found out. 15 
It is by ſuch compariſons, that I have aſcertain- 
ed, that the language of the Dclawares is the lan— 0 
guage of ſuch a great number of tribes in Ame- 19 


* Vol. II. p. 208. + Ibid. 
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rica. It is by ſuch compariſons, that future in- 
5 | quirers may diſcover, that in all the vaſt countries 
of America there is but one language: ſuch inqui- 
I ries, perhaps, will even prove, or render it highly 
1 60 probable, that all the languages of the earth bear 
7 ſome affinity to each other. I have already diſco- 
vered ſome ſtriking affinities between the lan- 
1 guage of the Yolofs [one of the blackeſt nations 
of Africa] and certain American tribes, What a 
field for inveſtigation does this laſt mentioned cir- 
cumſtance open! Whilſt philoſophers are buſied 
in inveſtigating the influence of climate and food, 
and other phyſical agents, in varying the figure and 
complexion of mankind, they ſhould not neglect 
inquiries into the reſemblances of all languages. 
2X The farther we puſh our reſearches of this kind, 
the more we diſcover the proofs, if not of the ab- 
ſolute derivation of all mankind from one pair, at 
leaſt of the ancient intercourſe of all the nations 
of the earth. | 


at | = 

oh — — "_ 

K- I now proceed to give ſome account of the dif— 
"WF ferent Aſiatic and European nations whoſe lan- 
1 guages are compared with thoſe of the Ameri- 
ut. cans*. 

n- 


»The reader will pleaſe to obſerve that in the following 
ER vocabularies the American are ſeparated from the Afiatic and 
Ws other languages by a line thus: 

41444 AE SSS Sr. 7.5, - 
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The Semoyads ſeem moſt entitled to our 1 5 4 
attention, as their range in Aſia is ſo great, and Ws 
as their language ſeems to be ſo unequivocally pre-. 
ſerved in an immenſe portion of America. 1 . 


The original Semoyads, Samojedes, or Samo- ; bp 
eds, commonly called by the Ruſſians, Samoyedi, 2 
«inhabit the northernmoſt part of Ruſſia along 

4 Ii the coaſts of the Icy-Sea, from the river Petchora | 
| 4 | as far as the Lena, and are divided into the Euro. 
I. Io Pean and Siberian Semoyads f.“ All the args 55 

ads lead a wandering life. : _ 


— 
= 


The Semoyads, 120, dwell in the vicinity of 
Petchora, near the Frozen-Sea : thoſe 121, 
dwell in the vicinity of the town of Obdorſk, near | 
the ſame ſea: 122, in Joraczkago: 123, in Man- 
gaſca: 124 in Toorooganſko: 125, 126, on the 
river Tomſk, in Siberia: 127, near Narim on | 
the Obe in Siberia: 128, on the river Kett ; and, 
129, 1n the diſtrict of Timſkago. 
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The numbers affixed to the Afiatic nations are the numbers 
by which theſe nations are marked in the Vocabularia Compara- 1 
tiva of Pallas. In a few inſtances, I have not exhibited any 
1 compariſon of the American with the Aſiatic or other words. 3.20 
„ In theſe caſes, the line is not made uſe of. 5 
| | | + The words in inverted commas are taken from a very uſe- 145 
ful work, entitled Survey of the Rufſian Empire, &c. p. 64. 

By Capt. Sergey Pleſcheef. Engliſh Tranſlation. London : Wl 
1792. 8vo. I ſhall frequently refer to this work in the fol- Fr 
1 lowing pages. 15 


1 
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En) 


The Karaſſini, 130, inhabit the kingdom of 
Carezem, not far from the Gihon, called Oxus by 


Taweeguini, 131. 


EKamaſtſhini, 132, dwell on the river Kama, a 
branch of the Volga. | 


The Koiballi, or Kaybalhi, 133, and the Mou- 
© tori, 134, are of the fame race with the Semoy- 
ads. They are diſperſed in different parts of Si- 
IE beria, as on the rivers Obe, Enifley*, Kett, 
g EE Tom, &c. 


The Mogul-Tartars, 135, are alſo called Mun- 
1 7 gals. They are principally diſperſed in the deſerts 
TO of Gobey, and partly in the diſtrict of Selenghinſk}. 
| 0 The Mungals do not conſider themſelves as 
Täartarst. 


The Boureti, 136, called by the Ruſſians, Brats- 

kie, © live on the banks of the Baical, and 
= other places in the government of Irkoutſk : 
75 they differ from the Toungooſi only by their lan- 
{4 guage, Which is compounded of the Mungalian: 
they ſubſiſt by the breeding of cattle and hunting, 
i and are all idolaters, governed by Shamans$.” 
Mb Bell, who calls them Buraty, ſays their faces 


» Jeniſea, Jeniſei, Jenzea, + Pleſcheef, p. 65. 
t Strahlenberg, p, 51. _ I Pleſcheef, p. 67. 


( laxviii ) 


| _ 6: 
< are not quite ſo flat as thoſe of the Kalmucks; 
their noſes being ſome what higher, and their a. 
couhtenances more open*®*.”” 


The Kalmuks, 137, or as they are called by | 
the Ruſſians, Kalmhyki and Kalmyki, © ſpeak the 
Mungalian language, obſerve the religion of La- 

ma, get their livelihood chiefly by the breeding 

of cattle, and live in large kibitki, a kind of tents, 
Some of them have carried their habitations in- ; 4 
to the circuit of Stavropol in the government of 1 
Siberia, and are Chriſtians f.“ . 


The Toungooſi, Tunguſi, or Tonguſians, are ; 5 
a very numerous people. In the time of Strahlen- 
berg, they were thought to amount to ſeventy or . 
eighty thouſand men}. They are diſperſed WT 
from the river Enifley as far as the ſea of Okhotſk, | 
and from the Penjinſkaya Gooba, beyond the 
Chineſe frontier : they live by hunting and fiſh- | 
ing; their tongue is a dialect of the Manjour. 
They are all idolaters, under the government of 
Shamans ||.” 


Some writers are of opinion, that ſome of the 
Toungooſi came originally from Dauriagk. On 
the authority of the Chineſe Annals, and other 


vol. I. p. 299, 300. + Pleſcheef, p. 66. "mY 
t Page 450. || Pleſcheef, p. 67. & Iſbrand Ides ani 
Adam Brandt, as quoted by Strahlenberg, p, 451- 9 


_( hai ) 


works, it is aſſerted that the anceſtors of the Ton- 
4 gooſi were the firſt eas Tartars“ 8 call 


by a, have ken als fixed abode in certain 
Was places.” 


The Toungooſi, 138, dwell near the town of 
EZ Nerzinſk : thoſe 139 on the Jeniſca: 140, in 
7 : the Province of Mangaſea: 141, in Bargoozin: 
1 4 142, in Upper Angerſkich : 143, near Yakutſka: 
; 144, near Ochorſka, 


The Lamuti, 145, the Chapojirri; 146, and the 
5 Yukaghiri, 147, dwell on the river Eniſſey. 


ba The Arti, 148, the Kottowi, 149, the Aſſani, 
150, the Inbaci, 151, and the Pumpocolli, 152, all 
inhabit in the vicinity of the Eniſſey. They are 


now very fe, in numberf. 


The Koriaki, or Koræki, live in the nothern 
part of Kamtchatka, © in the vicinity of the Pen- 
jinſkaya Gooba, and on the coaſt of the Eaſtern 
Ocean, almoſt as far as the Anadir. They are 
divided into the ſedentary or fixed, and the wan- 
dering or the rein-deer Koriaki : the former ſub- 
| fiſt by hunting and fiſning, and the latter by rear- 
cr Ps ing reindeer. Their mode of living, their man- 

„ ners, and cuſtoms are very ſimilar to thoſe of the 
Kamtchadals 1. Strahlenberg ſays they are 


16 
Jn 


nd 1 5 
Strahlenberg, p. 451. + Pallas. 1 pleſchécf, 5 
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Irkoutſk : 154, on the river Kolhima; and 155, 
on the river Tigyl. Bigg 


Pallas ſays, they ſpeak the Koriaki language. 


the names of Fixed and Rein-deer Tchuktchi: 7 


— —— — 
— 8 


ſerve, that ſuicide is the vice of our American In- 


(a) 


beardleſs like the Laplanders, Semoyads, and Oſ- 1 
tiaks: For, in the firſt Place, they have natu- = 
rally very little hair about their mouth, and what 
little they have they pluck out, as do alſo the Ja- 7 
kubti, Tungusii and Kalmucks*,” It is hardly ne- 
ceſſary to obſerve, in this place, that the Ameri- PO 
can Indians very generally pull out their beards, 
as well as the hair from other parts of their bodies, 1 5 


The Koriaki 153, dwell in the government of 


Under this head of Koriaki, I may mention the 
inhabitants of the iſland of Caraga, 156, which is 
ſituated near the north-eaſt coaſt of Kamtchatka. 


The Tchouktchi, or Tchuktſchi, 157, inhabit 7 
te the north-eaſtern part of Siberia, between the ri- 7 
vers Kolhima and Anadir, and are diſtinguiſhed by 77 


they are very rude and ſavage, and inclined to ſu- 
icide. By reſemblance they ſeem to be of the 
ſame race with the Koriakif.” I may here ob- 


dians. Is not ſuicide more common among ſa- *# 
vage than among civilized nations? I ſhall exa- 7 
mine this queſtion in another place. Pallas ſazys 


* Strahlenberg, p. 396. + Pleſcheef, p. 71, 72- 


E Hann) 


The Kamtchadals are the people of Kamtchat- 
They 


1 The "OR PER or „ 161, are the 
0 | people of Japan. 


The Kovriltzi, 162, inhabit the ſouthern part 
of Kamtchatka, and the Kouriſkie, or Kurile- 
= Iſlands, which are ſituated berween Kamtchatka 


Ihe Mandſhuri, or Manjouri, 163; the Kitta- 
== win!, 164; and the Tangutani, 165, inhabit the 
= country, called Chineſe-Tartary. 


* Pleſchẽẽf, p. 68. 


(xl } 


The Indoſtani, 168, are the natives of Bengal; 


thoſe 169, are the natives of Deccan. 


The Malays, 183, and the Javaneſe, 184, are U 


well known by theſe names. 


The Leſghis, Leſghintzi, or Leſguintſi, dwell 7 
on and near Mount Caucaſus. They © are divi- 
ded into twenty-ſeven tribes*,” They are ſaid 7 


4+ | 
4 Gs 

* * * 4 
* # 28 . 

\ oF : 2 * 
5H , 1 


to be a reſtleſs and faithleſs people, © making fre- . 


quent incurſions into Georgia and other neigh- 7 


bouring countries f.“ 


The Leſghis, 50, dwell on the Antzoogk: 51, 
on the Jawr; 52, on the Choonzawgk ; and 53, 
on the Deedo. 


The Tchiochonſki, 54; the Eſtlandians, 55; the 


Carelians, 563; the Olonetzi, 57; and the Lopari, 
58, inhabit the country on both ſides of the Gulph 
of Finland. All theſe have a Finnic origin. 


The Zhiryané, 59, © are found in the govern- | 
meat of Perme, and, like the Permiaki, can hard- 


ly be diſtinguiſhed from the Ruſſians: ſome of 
them have gone over to the river ObeF.” They 
are deſcended from the Tchude, or Finns ||. 


The Permiaki, or Permians, 60, dwell in the 


„ Pleſcheef, p. 63. + Ibid, p. 332. 
t Pleſcheef, p. 53. | Ibid, p. 133. 
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government of Perme, and about the northern 


ene of the river Obe.“ 


re | 3 The Mordva, or Morduini, 61, are divided into 


two tribes, viz. the Mokſhan and the Erzian. 
They inhabit the government of Nizney-Novgo- 


Woo, Kazane, Sinbirſk, Oufa, and Penza. Moſt 
e them are Chriſtians+, _ Like the Tchuvaſhi, 
1 they make the doors of their houſes to the ſouth, 
ce that they may offer their prayers to the Sun.” 
They ſacrifice an ox to their god, whom they 


15 name Jumiſbipas k. 


5 The Mokſhan 62, I have juſt mentioned as a 


branch of che Mordva. 
The Cheremiſſi, 63, more every Tchere- 


; milf, inhabit the governments of Kaſane, Nizney- 
5 Novgorod, and Orenburg. Some of them are 
4 Chriſtians, others Alalsterrg. Theſe people have 
© deſcended from the Finns. Their language has a 

| a 3 with that of the Finns, but it is much 
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The Tchuvaſhi, 64, called alſo Ds are in 


every reſpect like the Tcheremiſſi, and live in the 


11 


| 2 * I beg leave to mention, in this place, that the Permiaki call 
© the eye, Schin (Strahlenberg). The Chikkaſah- Indians call 
2 eyes Skin. The Sankikani call the eye Scoinguey. See 
1 the Vocabularies, No. xvii. 


+-Pleſcheef, p. 36. 4 Strahlenberg, p. 412, 413. 
L Pleſcheef, p. 54. | Strahlenberg, p. 355, 
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huſbandry and breeding of cattle. Some of them 


is believed by the miſerable people among whom they reſide 


ver, what was once probably, the conditions of thoſe very na. 1 
tions whom ſcience and freedom now enlighten. 7 tells s 


( Ixxxiv } 


; | 7 oy 
ſame places with the Mordva : they are almoſt ly 0 
Chriſtians*. They offer all their firſt fruits to 


their god, whom 8004 call Thor, and ſet befor 
him © a certain loaf f.“ 


The Votiaki, or Votti, 6 5, inhabit the govern-| . 
ments of Kazane, and Viatka, and other neigh- . 
bouring diſtricts. They employ themſelves in = 


$4.5 No 
EY 5 


are Chriſtians, but the greateſt pes are 1dolaer 
and governed by their Shamanst.” 


f*. Ne e ch dwell in the northern part 
of the Oural Mountains. Part of them lead a 
wandering life, and ſome are ſettled. They ſub. 


* Pleſchecf, p- 54» 55 Þ+ OOO: P- 355» 356. 


jurers, who are in - high Aa. among many of the : ola. 38 
„ 
trous nations of Ruſſia, They pretend, (and unfortunately i 


that they can cure diſeaſes, avert misfortunes, and b 
things yet locked up in the womb of time. They pretend "= 
do much more. I cannot help obſerving, in this place, To 
the conjurers among the American ſavages, are the Shaman: 5 
of this country. Their very exiſtence, in both portions 0 
the world, is a ſtriking proof of the miſerable and debaſed 7 
condition of extenſive families of mankind, 71: tells us, howe. 7 


what may again be our lot, ſhould we relapſe into times ij 


ſtupidity and error. But even the wiſeſt of nations are ſull hy 
ſomewhat under the government of Shamans, 


( Ixxxv ) 


. Gt chiefly by hunting and fiſhing. Some of them 
are Chriſtians ; the reſt are Idolaters“.“ Strah- 
5 4 lenberg ſays that theſe people are deſcended from 
1 i the Huns f. When the Vogoulitchi have killed 
ſeveral bears in the woods, they offer three of 
them to their gods 4. 


The Vogoulitchi-66, dwell in the government 
of Tobolſk in Siberia: 68, near Chendeema, and 
69, near Berezov, both in the government of 
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The Oſtiaks 70, dwell about Berezowa: 71, 
near Narim: 72, on the Ioganni: 73, in the diſ- 
trict of Loompokonſk : 74, in the diſtrict of 
Waſlioguanſkawgo : Io, $2 on the river Taz. 


| The Perſians, 70, are well known by this 
name. 


The Curdi, 77, are the people of Curdiſtan, or 
Gurdiſtan. 


The Oſetti, Oſſetintzi, or Offi, 79, are ſuppoſed 
to be the ancient Uzi. T hey hive in the middle 
part of the Caucaſian-Mountains. 


The Dugorri, 80. 
The Turks, 88, are well known by this name. 


* Pleſch&ef, p. 555 4 Page 97. 1 Strahlenberg, p. 
96, 97. | 
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The Tartars, 89, dwell in the province of Ka- 
Zane : 90, 91, in the government of Orenburgh, 
in Siberia: 92, 93, on Mount-Caucaſus : 94, 
near the town of Tobolſk: 95, in the diſtrict of 
Tcharſkago: 96, in the diſtrict of Cheeollimie: 


97, on the Jeniſea: 98, near Kooznetikaw ; and 
995 on the Baraba. 


The Kangatſi, 100, live in n Independent Tarta- 
ry, in Aſia, 


The Teleouti, or Whine Wake: OT, live in 
villages about Kuznetſk, 


The Bucharians, or Baſhkirtzi, 102, dwell in 
the ſouthern part of the Uralian-Mountains. 


The Kirghiſtzi, or Kirghis-kaiſaks, 104, be- 
tween the rivers Oural and Emba. : 


The Yalkouti, 106, dwell near the rivers Lena, 
Yana, &c. in Siberia. Their outward appear- 
ance, language, cuſtoms and faihions, ſhew that this 
race deſcends from a mixture of Tartars and 
Mungals*.” 

The Kartalini, 108, dwell on Caucaſus. 

The Imeretians, 109, people of Imeretia. 
The Suanetti, 110; the Kabardinian Tcher- 6 
keſſi, 111; the Altekeſick-Abiſſinian, 112; the 


* Pleſcheef, p. 60. 
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*Z theKuſhazibb-Abiſſinian, 113; the Tchechentzi, 
4 4 114; the Inguſhe vtzi, 115; the Tooſchetti, 116; 
0 7 the Kazee-Koomitſki, 117, and the Akaſhim, 
„ 110, all dwell on and near Caucaſus. 


In my vocabularies, I have alſo given a place to 
the Chineſe; to the Vindæ, or Vandals, who inha- 
15 2 bit the countries of Luſatia and Carniola ; to the 
5 1 native Iriſh; to the Wallachians, or people of 
Walachia, Moldavia, and the frontiers of Tran- 
ſylvania; and to the Anglo-Saxons. I have alſo 
mentioned the Eſkimaux, who there is every rea- 
ſon to believe are derived from Aſia, as well as 

the other Americans“. 


* The foregoing notices concerning the Aſiatic and Furope- 
an nations will, doubtleſs, be thought too brief : but neither 
= time nor inclination would permit to enter farther on the ſub- 
ject at preſent. As we are now in poſſeſſion of excellent maps 
of the countries inhabited by the nations whom I have menti- 
 oned, tie reader will not find it a difficult matter to diſcover, 
with care, the preciſe places of their reſidence. "The beau- 
| tiful maps prefixed to Pennants' Ar#ic Acology are worth 
| conſulting. I would alſo refer him to the map prefixed 
to Pleſcheef's Survey; and to that in Strahlenberg's work, 
entitled an Hiflorico-Geographical Deſcription of the North and 
i Zaſtern Parts of Europe and Aſia, &c. Engliſh tranſlation. 
London: 1738. 4to. This is the work which I have often 
alluded to in the courſe of this inveſtigation, 
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TH E comparative vocabularies which are pub- 

liſhed in this memoir, ſeem to render it certain, 
that the nations of America and thoſe of Aſia have 
a common origin. I flatter. myſelf that this point 
is now eſtabliſhed with ſome degree of certainty, 
though I by no means ſuppoſe that what I have 
ſaid ſhould preclude the neceſſity of farther inqui- 
ries on the ſubject. On the contrary, I am per- 
ſuaded that I have only opened a mine, in which 
future labourers will diſcover great and many 
riches. 


But it may be ſaid, the origin of the Americans 
is not yet aſcertained. My vocabularies only 
prove * that the Americans and many Aſiatic and 
European nations are the ſame people.” They tell 
« us not which was the parent ſtock.”  Thavealrea- 
dy admitted theſe two poſitions, in a former part 
of this diſcourſe*, and I am willing to admit them 
through the whole of this diſcuſſion. 


I have entered upon the ſubject of this memoir 
uninfluenced by theoretical authorities ofany kind. 
I was of opinion that he whoundertakes the inveſ- 
tigation of any important queſtion, whether it re- 
lates to phyſics or to morals, ſhould endeavour, as 


* See page 15. 
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much as poſſible, to diveſt his mind of every ſpe- 
cies of prejudice: and what are many authorities 
as we call them, but prejudices of the ſtrongeſt 
kind? Thus influenced by an opinion of the ne- 
ceſſity of a free and unbiaſſed inveſtigation of the 
ſubject, I concede, for the preſent, that it may be 


doubtful, whether the Aſiatic and European na- 
tions, whoſe languages I have compared with thoſe 
of the Americans, gave origin to the latter, or 
whether the latter are not rather the original 
ſtock of the fotmer. 185 


It was the opinion of Mr. Jefferſon, that the 
nations of America are * of greater antiquity than 
thoſe of Aſia.” Our illuſtrious countryman was 
induced to adopt this opinion, from having, as he 
ſappoſed, diſcovered that there is a much greater 
number of radical languages in America than in 
Aſia. If the poſition were eſtabliſhed, the infer- 
ence might, perhaps, be maintained. But] think 
I have ſhown, that we are not in poſſeſſion of facts 
to prove that there are in America many radical 
languages, whatever may be done, at ſome future 
period, by a more complete inveſtigation of the 


4 10 ſubject. On the contrary, my inquiries ſeem to 
render it probable, that all the languages of the 


countries of America may, in America, be traced 

to one or two great ſtocks. In Aſia, I think, they 

may confidently be traced to one. For the lan- 

guage of the Mexicans, which is ſo different from 
n 


Ge 

that of the other Americans, has ſome affinity 
to the languages of the Leſghis and the Perſians: 
and I have already obſerved, that the languages 
of theſe two Aſiatic nations are preſerved among 
many American tribes“. 


I believe it is a fact, that in America there is 
frequently leſs affinity between languages which ! 
conſider as being radically the ſame, than there 1s 
in Aſia between languages which are alſo taken to 
be radically the fame. This, however, does not, 
in my opinion, prove that the Americans are of 
greater antiquity than the Aſiatics. It would ſeem 
to prove no more than this, viz. that the Amer1- 
cans alluded to have been longer ſeparated from 
each other in America, than the Aſiatics of whom 
I ſpeak have been ſeparated from each other in 

Alta. 


Since, then, the affinity which ſubſiſts between 
the languages of the Americans, and thoſe of the 
Aſiatics and Europeans does not, in my opinion, 
inconteſtibly prove, that the former are the de- 
ſcendants of the latter, but only that they are one 
and the ſame people, it is proper that I ſhould 
ſhow the real origin of the Americans by attend- 
ing to other circumſtances beſides that of lan- 
' guage. This I ſhall endeavour to do, principally 
by examining, in a few words, two intereſting 
features in the hiſtory of America. 


* See pages 14, 07. 
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Firſt, Jhave already re marked, that were it not 
for the traditions of many American nations we 
might for ever remain in doubt concerning the 
real origin of theſe people“. The traditions of the 
tribes and nations of America are, indeed, entitled 
to much attention in an inquiry into their origin, 
For notwithſtanding the rude condition of moſt 
of theſe tribes, their traditions are often preſerved 
for a long time in conſiderable purity, as I have 
diſcovered by much attention to their hiſtory. 
Beſides, it is certainly an eaſy matter for nations, 
however ignorant of arts, to preſerve, through a 
ſeries of ſeveral generations, the great features of 
their hiſtory, Thus what circumſtances ſhould 
prevent the poſterity of the preſent Chikkaſah from 
knowing that the nation originally croſſed the 
Miſſi6ppi? Or is it likely that the poſterity of the 
Sawwannoo will ever forget that they once inha- 
bited the banks of the Savanna-River ? 


If all, or many, of the North-American tribes 
had preſerved a tradition, that their anceſtors for- 
merly dwelt towards the riſing of the ſun, and that 
in proceſs of time, impelled by the ſpirit of con- 
queſt, by urgent neceſſities, by caprice, or by the 
influence of a dream, they had moved towards the 
ſetting of the ſame planet, would not ſuch a tra- 
dition be thought entitled to ſome attention in an 


* See Page 15, 
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inquiry concerning the original of theſe people ? 
Would not ſuch a tradition rather favour the opini- 
ons of: thoſe writers who have imagined, that the 
Norwegians, the Welſh, and other nations of Eu- 
rope, have been the principal peoplers of Ameri- 
ca? But the nations of America have not preſer- 
ved any ſuch tradition as this. On the contra- 


ry, their traditions inform us that they came from [MR 


the weſt; that they croſſed the Miſſiſippi, and 
that they gradually travelled towards the eaſt. 


« When you aſk them,” ſays Lawſon, ſpeaking of 
the Carolina-Indians, © whence their Fore-fathers 


came, that firſt inhabited the country, they will 


point to the Weſtward and ſay, Where the Sun 


Sleeps, our Fore-fathers came thence f, &c. 


As far as my inquiries have extended, all the 
Indian nations on this ſide of the Miſſiſippi aſſert, 
that they paſſed from the weſt, from the north- 
weſt, or from the ſouth. Many of them ſpeak of 


their paſſage acroſs the Miſſiſippi. The Natchez 


informed Du Pratz, that before they came into 


the country eaſt of the Miſſifippi, they dwelt near- 


ly in the ſouth-weſt, © under the ſun.” The 
Muſkohge, or Creeks, affert that they croſſcd the 
Miſſiſippi about the time that the army of Soto 
rambled through Florida. | The Chikkaſah have 
told me, that they formerly lived to the weſt of the 


+ A New Voyage, &c. p. 170. 


Þ The Hiſtory of Louiſiana, &c, p. 292, || See page 47. 
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Mlifſſiñppis and that they relinquiſhed that country 
in obedience to a dream, in which they were 
| adviſed io leave their weſtern eſtabliſhment, and 
1 to go to the country where the ſun riſes. I have 


been aſſured, that the Six-Nations aſſert that they 


1 travelled from the weſt, or ſouth-weſt. The 
Mahicanni have told me, that they came from the 


EE weſt beyond the Great-River, or Miſſiſippi. Ro- 


ger Williams informs us, that the ſouth-weſt, or 
5 Sawwaniu, is the great ſubject of the diſcourſe of 
the Indians of New-England. From thence, 
4 ſays our author, their traditions. There they 


ſay, at the ſouth-weſt, 1s the court of their great 
God Cawtantowwit. At the ſouth-weſt are their 
fore-fathers' ſouls. To the ſouth-weſt they go 
themſelves, when they die. From the ſouth-weſt 
came their corn and beans, out of the great God 
Cawtantowwit's field “. 


The actual march of many of the American 
tribes ſtrongly ſupports their traditions. We have 
traced the Sawwannoo from the ſouthſ, and it is 
known that the Tuſcaroras came from the ſouth 
when they joined the confederacy of the Five-Na- 


= tions. A few years ago, there were till living 


ſome old Indians who recollected when a part of 
the Chikkaſah nation firſt arrived in the neigh- 
bourhood of St. Auguſtine, from the weſtern ſide 


* A Key into the Language of America, &c. + See 
Pages 32, 33, 00. 
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of the Miſſiſippi. I do not think it neceſſary to 


mention other inſtances. 


The peregrination of the Toltecas, the Mexi- 
cans, and other nations, ſtrongly ſupport the no- N 1 
tion of their Aſiatic origin. If we can depend up- 
on the teſtimony of the unfortunate Boturini, the 


firſt of theſe nations even preſerved in their Di- 


vine Book a repreſentation of © their journey in | , 
Aſia, their firſt ſettlements upon the Continent of 1 
America, the founding of the kingdom of Tula, 

and their progreſs till that time.“ It is to be re- 
gretted that our information concerning the Tol- | 


tecas is ſo much involved in obſcurity, and per- 


haps in fable. The migration of the Mexicans 1 
has much more the appearance of truth. It is 
faid, that until about the year 1160 of our era, | = 
they inhabited a country, called Aztlan, which 7"! 
was ſituated far to the north of the gulph of Cali- 7 


fornia. In their progreſs to the ſouth, they croſſ- 
ed the Rio-Colorado, or Red-River, which emp- 


ties itſelf into the top of the gulph, and afterwards 1 
croſſed the Gila, a branch of the Colorado, where 


remains of a vaſt edifice which they conſtructed 
are {till to be ſeenf. The remaining part of their 


rout I do not think it neceſſary to purſue, as my 


= Clavigero's Hiſtory of Mexico, vol. I. p. 87. 
+ Ibid. p. 112, 113, 114, Kc. 
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only object, at preſent, is to ſhow that they mi- 
| orated from the northward. 


Secondly. When the Europeans took poſſeſſi- 


on of the countries of North-America, they found 
the weſtern parts of the continent much more 
thickly ſettled than the eaſtern. This aſſertion 
is confirmed by the teſtimony. of all the earlier 
9 | viſitors of America; and it is a fact which, in my 


opinion, gives conſiderable weight to the theory, 


EZ that the Americans are of Aſiatic origin. I ſhall 
not attempt to conceal that this greater degree of 
hy population of the weſtern parts of America was 
uſed as an argument to prove the derivation of the 
| Americans from Aſia almoſt two hundred years 


20 
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Many monuments, whith have eſcaped the ra- 


1 vages of time, and will probably, for ages yet to 


come, ſolicit the attention of the antiquary and 
philoſopher, are ſo many proofs of the higher de- 


gree of population of the weſtern over the eaſtern 


parts of North-America. The monuments which 
I allude to are the large earthen fortifications or 
walls, the vaſt mounds, and other ſimilar works, 
which have been diſcovered in America, Theſe 
are to be ſeen in every part of the continent. But 
I believe, it is a fact, that they are much leſs nu- 
merous in the countries which ſtretch along the 
Atlantic-Ocean, and from thence to the great 


+ See Brerewood's Enquiries, &. p. 117. 
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ranges of dur mountains, than they are in the 
countries which are comprehended between thoſe Wl 
mountains and the Miſſiſippi. There are good 
reaſons for ſuppoſing that theſe monuments are 
ſtill more numerous in the vaſt countries weſt of Wn 
the Miſſiſippif. 


I find my ſubject ſtretching into great extent. 
In poſſeſſion of many new facts, and diſpoſed to 
ſpeculate upon them, it would be an eaſy taſk to 
increaſe the value, as well as the bulk, of this me- 
moir. But time is not at my command; and 
health has long forſaken me. From the ſummit 
of one hill, I diſcern another and another ; and the 
valley or the plain, to which I have been anxious 
to direct my ſteps, is ſtill far off. Prudence re- 
quires that I ſhouid repoſe in ſome humbler ſpot, 
Vet !] ſhall apo a little farther, 
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It was the opinion of Poſtel, that all the coun- 

tries of North-America were peopled by the At- 
lantides, inhabitants of Mauritania. This writer 
is ſaid to have been the firſt who made ſuch a 
difference between the two Americas, by means of 
the Iſthmus of Panama; that according to him, 
and thoſe who have adopted his Opinions, the 
Inhabitants of thoſe two Continents have nothing 


I See Papers relative to certain American Antiquities. By 
Winthrop Sargent, Eſq. &c. p. 9. 
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common in their Origin*.” I have not ſeen what 


poſtel has written on the ſubject; nor can I rea- 


1 dily conceive by what arguments he has defended 


| 0 | an hypotheſis, ſo extraordinary, and ſo eaſily diſ- 
1 . | proved. But even in our own times, an opinion 
65 | ſomewhat ſimilar to that of Poſtel has been main- 
tained. by a writer of much learning, and of exten- 


WE five reſearch. © We. conjecture,” ſays the Abbe 


cClavigero, the author I allude to, © that the an- 


W ceſtors of the nations which peopled South-Ame- 


rica went there by the way in which the animals 


proper to hot countries paſſed, and that the an- 


5 ceſtors of thoſe nations inhabiting all the coun- 
tries which lie between Florida and the moſt 


northern part of America, paſſed there from the 
north of Europe f.“ 

= If my comparative view of the languages of 
America with thoſe of Aſia and of Europe, is of 


any importance in aſcertaining the parental coun- 


W tries of the Americans, it muſt then be admitted, 
W that it is unfavorable to the notion, that the peo- 
ple of the countries of the northern and the ſouth- 
0 ern continents of the new-world have a different 
origin. I have already pointed out the reſem- 
blances which ſubſiſt between the languages of 
| ſeveral nations in North and ſeveral nations in 
0 


dSee Charlevoix's preliminary Diſcourſe, p. z. 
The Hiſtory of Mexico, vol. II. p. 215. 


of one hill, I diſcern another and another; and the 


difference between the two Americas, by means of 


| Inhabitants of thoſe two Continents have nothing 


Winthrop Sargent, Eſq. &c. p. 9. 
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ranges of dur mountains, than they are in the 
countries which are comprehended between thoſe 
mountains and the Miſſiſippi. There are good Ho 
reaſons for ſuppoſing that theſe monuments are N 
ſtill more numerous in the vaſt countries weſt of 
the Miſſiſippiſ. TY 


ä 


I find my ſubject ſtretching into great extent. 
In poſſeſſion of many new facts, and diſpoſed to 
ſpeculate upon them, it would be an eaſy taſk to 8 
increaſe the value, as well as the bulk, of this me- "TA 
moir. But time is not at my command; and 
health has long forſaken me. From the ſummit FS 


valley or the plain, to which I have been anxious 
to direct my ſteps, is ſtill far off. Prudence re- 
quires that I ſhould repoſe in ſome humbler ſport, 
Yet I ſhall proceed a little farther. | 


It was the opinion of Poſtel, that all the coun- 1 
tries of North- America were peopled by the At- 
lantides, inhabitants of Mauritania. This writer 
is ſaid to have been the firſt who made ſuch a 


the Iſthmus of Panama; that according to him, 
and thoſe who have adopted his Opinions, the 


+ See Papers relative to certain American Antiquities, By 


95 * 


(ven ) 


5 common in their Origin“. I have not ſeen what 

. Poſtel has written on the ſubject; nor can I rea- 

174 dily conceive by what arguments he has defended 

Eh | an hypotheſis, ſo extraordinary, and ſo eaſily diſ- 

| 2 proved. But even in our on times, an opinion 

7 ſomewhat ſimilar to that of Poſtel has been main- 

7 tained by a writer of much learning, and of exten- 

WE ſive reſearch. © We conjecture,” ſays the Abbe 

1 55 Clavigero, the author I allude to, © that the an- 
WE ceſtors of the nations which peopled South-Ame- 

5 rica went there by the way in which the animals 
980 proper to hot countries paſſed, and that the an- 

ceſtors of thoſe nations inhabiting all the coun- 
tries which lie between Florida and the moſt 
northern part of America, paſſed there from the 

5 north of Europe f.“ 


= If my comparative view of the languages of 
America with thoſe of Aſia and of Europe, is of 
any importance in aſcertaining the parental coun- 
tries of the Americans, it muſt then be admitted, 
7 that it is unfavorable to the notion, that the peo- 
ple of the countries of the northern and the ſouth- 
ern continents of the new- world have a different 
origin. I have already pointed out the reſem- 
blances which ſubſiſt between the languages of 
ſeveral nations in North and ſeveral nations in 
0 


See Charlevoix's Preliminary Diſcourſe, p. 3. 
Ihe Hiſtory of Mexico, vol. II. p. 215. 


atics. We trace the language of the Shebaioi, 
another nation of Guaiana, to the languages of | 


language of the Inbaci, who dwell in the vicinity 


( xcvin ) 


South-America®. Other reſemblances will be 
diſcovered by an inſpection of the vocabularies. 
Thus we trace the language of the Jaioi of Guai- 
ana to that of the Koriaki, and other northern Aſi- 


the Taweeguini, the Semoyads, the 'T oungoohi, the 
Yokagirri, the Kottowi, the Aſſam, &cf. The 
language of the Caraibes, who may be called 
South-Americans, has a remarkable affinity with 7 
that of ſeveral nations in the north of Aſia}. 5 
We diſcover an evident affinity between the lan- 
guage of certain Braſilians and that of the Kuſna- 
zibb on Mount - Caucaſus, the Vogoulitchi, and the 1 


of the Eniſſey]l. Even in the imperfe& vocabu- | 
lary of the Peruvians, I diſcover the language of acl] 


See pages 71, 72. 
I See page 22 of the vocabulary, in the note. Tp 
t The Caraibes call father, Baba: the Tartars on the To 
Jeniſea call it the ſame. There is even ſome reſemblance be- 
tween the language of the Caraibes and that of the Cheremiſli. 
The former call the ſun, Kachi ; the latter Ker/che. The for: 1 | 
mer call a ſtone, 7?bou : the Leſghis, 50, call the ſame, eb. 
There is moreover ſome affinity between the language of th 157 
Caraibes and that of the Eſkimaux, who are undoubtedly Aſia- MR 
tics. The former call the earth, Nonum the latter, Nura. OR 
[| The Braſilians call fire, Zaza, The Vogoulitchi, 67, call T7 
the ſame Zart. The former call the eyes, Deſa, and Dei. 7505 
The Inbaci Dees. 1 
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dome of the Caucaſian tribes*. The language of 
the Chileſe, who inhabit the utmoſt limits of my 
| reſearches in South-America, may alſo be traced to 


7 that of the Tcherkeſſ, the 3 the Vogou- 
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l do not mean, by theſe obſervations, to aſſert, 
&# that South-America has not received any of its 


inhabitants from the parallel parts of Aſia or 


Atrica. Accidents, with which we are not ac- 
. quainted, may have thrown both ſouthern Aſia- 
130 tics and Africans upon che coaſts of America. 
But hypotheſis ſhould be avoided as much as poſ- 
1 ſible in an inquiry ſuch as this; and ſimplicity in 


the inveſtigation ſhould be aimed at. From a 


compariſon of the languages of the South-Ame- 


WE ricans with thoſe of the Aſiatics, I cannot doubt 


that the former, as much as the North-Americans, 


are the deſcendants of the latter. If we diſcover 


ſome reſemblance between the languages of South- 
America and that of the Malays, &c. the ſame 
wo may be ſaid of the languages of the North-Ame- 
ay ricans and the Malays. The only inference 1 


= * In the language of the Peruvians, the earth is called 
#4 Lacta. It is Latta in the language of the Chechengi, and 


Laite and Latte in that of the Ingooſhevi, or Inguſhevtzi, who 
both live in the middle of the mountains of Caucaſus. 


+ The Chileſe call the eyes, Ne : the Teherkeſſi, Ne. The 


former call the ears, Pilum : the Thiryanè, the Permiaki, 


me &c. Pe: the Vogoulitchi, Pel, Pail, &c. 
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of America and thoſe of Africa, and a conti- 


The chain of iſlands which modern navigators 
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think proper to deduce from ſuch reſemblances 
is this, that the languages of the Americans in 
both continents, and the Malays, &c. retain ſome 
fragments of the language which they have both 
borrowed from the more northern Aſiatics f. 
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As to Clavigero's notion that there was © an 
ancient union between the equinoctial countries 


nuation of the northern countries of America with 
thoſe of Europe or Aſia; the latter for the paſſage 
of beaſts of cold climes, the former for the pal- 
ſage of quadrupeds and reptiles peculiar to hot 
climes* :” it 1s not, in this inquiry, entitled to 
much attention. Nevertheleſs, I beg leave to 
make a few obſervations on the ſubject. 


It never will be denied by philoſophers, that 
many parts of the world which are now widely 
ſeparated, were once much more contiguous, and 
even united. Thus Sicily was united to the con- 
tinent of Naples, and Spain is faid to have been 
united to Africa, There is good reaſon to believe, 
that the continents of Aſia and North-America 
were once united, not merely at the ſtreights of 
Anian or Behring, but even as low as about the 
latitude of 52, and perhaps ſtill farther ſouth. 


+ See the note p. 33, 34+ 35 36 of the Vocabulary. 
Vol. II. p. 228... 
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have found between the two continents, are pro- 
bably the fragments of the land which once ſtretch- 

ed from one continent to the other, It is highly 

probable that the principal population of Ameri- 

ca was accompliſhed before this ſeparation took 

place; and at the ſame time many of the animals 

of Aſia may have paſſed into America, and many 

of thoſe of America may have paſſed into Aſia. 


If there had ever been ſuch an equinoctial union 
of America and Africa, as Clavigero conjectures, 
would not many of the quadrupeds and other ani- 
mals of the laſt of theſe countries have been diſ- 
covered in the countries of Chili and of Peru, and 
1 | in fact in the whole of South- America? But very 


few of the quadrupeds of Africa have been diſco- 
vered in South-America, and the quadrupeds of 
this portion of the new world are, in a great mea- 
ſure, peculiar to it. Neither the elephant, the 


rhinoceros, the hippopotamos, or the giraffe, 
have ever been diſcovered in America. Again, 
the Chileſe horſc*, and beaver}, the pacos, the 
vicugna, have not been found in any part of the 
world but in South-America. 


It will be ſaid, that theſe obſervations rather 
favour the opinion that although America appears 
to have received all its human inhabitants from 


..* Equus biſulcus of Molina. 
+ Caſtor huidobrius of Molina, 


1 


the old-world, it has not received its animals from 


the ſame quarters. I do not doubt, that America 
has received ſeveral ſpecies of quadrupeds from 
Aſia and from Europe; and perhaps theſe countries 
have received in return ſome of the animals of 
America. At any rate, it is certain, that ſeveral 
of the quadrupeds known to naturaliſts are com- 
mon to Aſia, and to America; and ſome few are 
common to theſe two continents and to Europe. 
But many other animals have never been found in 
any other part of the world than in America; and 
theſe I am willing, at preſent, to conſider as ex- 
clufively appertaining to America. Every thing, 
in my opinion, ſupports the notion, that there has 
been a ſeparate creation in the old and in the new 
world. Upon any other ſuppoſition than this, I 
am unable to explain the circumſtance of our 
continents having the raccoon, the opoſſum, the 
 monax, the biſon, the pacos, and many other ani- 
mals. The notions of Mr. Pennant on this ſubject 
are ingenious, but I do not think that they can 
be ſupported “. 


As man is endowed with the capacity of inha- 
biting every climate ; and as he is impelled by 
many imperious neceſſities to extend his empire 
over the whole world, it does not ſcem to have 


% 


* Introduction to the Arctic Honlogy, p. 265. 266, 267, 
268, 269. 
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been at all neceſſary to have created, as many wri- 


ters have imagined, a different ſpecies of men in 


every quarter of the world. But with many ani- 
mals the caſe is very different. Their latitudes 
are much more circumſcribed, and they have not 


5 the capacity of ſupporting a variety of climates. 
nn the preſent conſtitution of thoſe animals, and in 
the preſent temperature of the globe, the muſk- 
deer of Thibet could not have travelled to the 
foreſts of Mexico or Peru, and the pacos could not 
have reached the mountains of Caucaſus. It ſeems 
neceſſary, then, to have created different ſpecies 
of animals in different parts of the world. 


This obſervation applies ſtill more forcibly to 
many ſpecies of vegetables. Theſe, being deſti- 
tute of loco-motive powers, could not be extend- 
ed over the globe but by the agency of man. It 
is true that he has done much in this way. But 
when we find thouſands of ſpecies of vegetables 
limited to particular countries, and ſometimes to 
7 very narrow diſtricts of ſuch countries, we deſi- 
= derate the agency of man, and ſeem obliged to 
confeſs, that with reſpect to vegetables in particu- 
lar, there has been a different creation in different 
portions of the world. | North-America, it is true, 
poſſeſſes ſome of the vegetables of Afia and of 
a Europe. But what naturaliſt has diſcovered in 
any other part of the world, any of the numerous 
ſpecies of vegetables which are ſaid to be peculiar 
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ſtance to know at what period the new population 


muſt have been extremely remote. 


PPC 
f 0 


more ſo than it may ſeem to have been by Euro- 
pan authors. 1. Becauſe the Americans wanted 


hand, being very ancient in Europe and Aſia, are 


E 


to America? Where, for inſtance, are the Lenni- 
Hittucꝶ of the Delaware- Indians? 


bo 


Having, in the progreſs of this inveſtigation, 
aſcertained that the Americans, whom we have 
had an opportunity of | contemplating, derive 
their origin from Aſia, it were a deſirable circum- 


took place. But here we cannot walk with any 
degree of certainty. Many circumſtances, howe- 
ver, render it probable that the populatioa was 
accompliſhed at different periods, ſome of which 


We do not doubt, ſays Clavigero, that the 
population of America has been very ancient, and 


thoſe arts and inventions, ſuch, for example, as 
thoſe of wax and oil for light, which, on the one 


on the other moſt uſeful, not to ſay neceſſary, and 
when once diſcovered, are never forgotten. 2. 
Becauſe the poliſhed nations of the new-world, 
and particularly thoſe of Mexico, preſerve 1n their 
traditions and in their paintings the memory of 
the Creation of the world, the building of the tow- | ; 


* Sce page 26, in the note. 


(er) 


er of Bable, the confuſion of languages, and the 
. | diſperſion of the people, though blended with 
5 ſome fables, and had no knowledge of the events 
which happened afterwards in Aſia, in Africa, or 
7 in Europe, although many of them were ſo great 
and remarkable, that they could not eaſily have 


24 gone from their memories. 3. Becauſe neither 


” was there among the Americans any knowledge 
of the people of the old continent, nor among the 
W latter any account of the paſſage of the former 


£20 to the new- world. Theſe reaſons, concludes our 


author, we preſume, give ſome probability to our 
24 opinion“.“ . 

Theſe arguments are not concluſive. I am 
willing to admit that the ignorance of the Ameri- 
cans concerning ſome of the uſeful and leaſt pe- 
5 riſhable arts is a ſtrong proof of the high antiqui- 
ty of the nations of the new- world. I do not place 
as high a value upon the ſtory that the Mexicans 
0 and other nations of America preſerve the me- 


W mory of the creation of the world, the confuſion 


of languages, &c. I do not mean to deny that 


veſtiges of ſuch traditions may have been preſer- 
ved; but I regret that there is ſo much reaſon to 
doubt a large portion of what authors, particularly 


the Jeſuits, have ſaid upon the ſubject. Clavige- 
& 70's third argument is, perhaps, leaſt of all enti- 


P 
Vol. II. p. 202. 
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tled to attention. He himſelf tells us that Botu- 
rini, whom [I have already mentioned, aſſerts, that 
the Toltecas had painted their journey in Aſia, 
and their firſt ſettlement in America, &c* ; and 


Mr. de Guignes, in a memoir which I cannot now 


procure, aſſures us, that the Chineſe preſerve in 
their annals, the hiſtory of a voyage to America, 
early as the year 458 of our æra. What degree 
of credit may be due to Buturini's aſſertion, or to 
the hiſtory: of the Chineſe navigation, I cannot 
pretend to determine. 


If it be admitted, that the comparative view 
which I have exhibited of the languages of Ame- 
rica with thoſe of Aſia and Europe, 1s a proof of 
the ſameneſs of the people of theſe portions of the 
world; and if it be admitted, that the other cir- 
cumſtances which I have mentioned, eſtabliſh the 


derivation of the Americans from the old-world, 


it may then be rendered highly probable, that the 
periods of the eſtabliſhment of many American 
nations in their new ſettlements are extremely re- 
mote. Clavigero remarks, that the Americans 
e ſhew great firmneſs and conſtancy in retaining 
their languages f.“ This, as far as my inquiries 
have extended, appears to be ſtrictly true. The 
languages of many of the tribes of North-Ameri- 
ca have undergone leſs alteration in the term of 
one hundred and fifty years, than the generality of 


Vol. I. p.87. 7 vol. II. p. 210. 
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the poliſhed languages of Europe in the ſame time. 
Since, then, the languages of America are fo gra- 


= 5-4 is their change, it will appear probable that 


many hundred, perhaps three or four thouſand, 
years have been neceſſary to produce the differ- 
ence of dialects which we obſerve between ma- 


ny American and Aſiatic nations. 


I am not ignorant that the conjecture which Ihave 
hazarded concerning the remoteneſs of the pe- 
riods at which many of the American tribes ſepa- 
rated from their parental ſtocks in the old-world, 


does not accord with the ſentiments of ſome ce- 


lebrated writers on the ſubject. What Mr. de 


Buffon has written concerning the phyſical infan- 


cy of the new-world, and the recent date of its 
population, is known to every one“. We are of- 
ten charmed, we are ſometimes conquered, by 
the eloquence of this writer. His followers are 
numerous. A late writerÞ, who unites the talents 
of a poet and philoſopher to the abilities of a phy- 
W ſician, adopts the opinion, that America has been 
raiſed out of the ocean at a later period of time than 
the other three quarters of the globe. He imagines, 
that the proofs of this hypotheſis are to be found 
in the greater comparative heights of the moun- 
tains of America, the greater coldneſs of its re- 


| 1 ® Hiſtoire Naturelle, Vol. VI. &c. 
Dr. Eraſmus Darwin. 
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ſpective climates, the leſs ſize and ſtrength of its 


ments of the mind of its inhabitants in reſpect to 
voluntary exertions$.” But what are we to ſay 


vegetables in America, of their magnitude, &c. ? 


of the manydreamis of the ſlumbering philoſophers 
of our times. 


tribes and nations.of America. Theſe ſhall cloſe 


Mexicans and Peruvians came later into the new- 


animals, and the * leſs progreſs in the improve- 


of the vaſt number of the ſpecies of animals and 


Theſe are, ſurely, no proofs 'of the phyſical infan- 
cy of America. On the contrary, in this vaſt 
portion of the world, we diſcover the influence 
of a hand which moulded matter into forms at 
periods extremely remote : we have good reaſons 
to believe as remote as in any other parts of the 


world. The phyſical infancy of America is one 


— 


It remains for me to ſay a very few words con- 
cerning the comparative antiquity of the ſeveral 


this diſcourſe. 
A very learned writer has ſuppoſed, that the 


world than any of the other Americans. It is his 
opinion that © the ancient Mexicans and Peruvians 
ſeem to be deſcended from thoſe nations, whom 
Kublaikban ſent to conquer Japan, and who were 
diſperſed by a dreadful ſtorm, and it is probable 


$ Zoonomia, &c. vol. I. p. 512. London. 1796, 4to. 
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that ſome of them were thrown on the coaſt of Ame- 
rica, and there founded theſe two great empires“.“ 


The antiquity of the Mexicans and Peruvians 


may confidently be traced to a more remote pe- 


riod than that juſt mentioned. Theannals of theſe 
people aſcend much higher. 


But I reſt their antiquity upon another circum- 
ſtance. It is the little reſemblance that is to be 
found between their languages and thoſe of the 
old-world. By the ſame mode of reaſoning, I 
conclude that the Six-Nations, and their brethren; 
the Cheerake, the Chikkaſah, and Choktah, are 
of very ancient eſtabliſhment in America, though 
probably poſterior to the Mexicans and Peruvi- 


ans. On the contrary, all the nations of the De- 


laware- ſtock ſeem to have taken poſſeſſion of the 
countries of America at a much later period. The 
Delawares themſelves appear to be a more ancient 
people than the Chippewas, Sawwannoo, and other 
tribes ſpeaking their languages. 


* Obſervations made during a voyage round the world, 
& c. By John Reinold Forſter, L. L. D, &c. p. 316. London: 
1778. 4to. According to our author, Kublai-Khan reigned 
from the year 1259 to 1294 of the Chriſtian zra, 


END OF THE PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE, 
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Lenni-Lennape, or De- 
lawares, 1 
Chippewas. 


Minſi. 


Mahicanni. 
Shawnees. 
Pottawatameh. 
Miamis. 
Meſſiſaugers. 
Kikkapoos. 


Piankaſhaws. 


Algonkins. - 
Indians of Penobſcot 
and St. John's. 
Narraganſets, &c. 
Senecas. — 
Mohawks. 
Onondagos. 

Cayugas. 
Oneidas. 
Tuſcaroras. 


Cochne wagoes. 
Wyandots. 


Kitſchi Mannitto, Pata- 
MAWOS. 

Kitchi Manitou, Mannit- 
tod. 


 Pachtamawos. Keeſhel- 
the maker 


lomeh, 
of the ſoul. 
Pottamauwoos. 
Manitab, Wiſi Mannitto, 
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Kitchimaniton. 
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Manit, Manittoo, 


Haueneu. 
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Niob, Hawonia. 
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Naudoweſſies. MWalon, Tongo Wa kon. 
Cheerake. - 2 


Muſkohge. 2 
Chikkaſah. — — 
— =;  - 
Katahba. — — 
Natchez. — CMococop- Chill. 
Mexicans. Teotl, Teutl. 
Darien-Indians. * 1 
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Kamtchadals, 158. Kootchaw. 
„ — 159. Kootchawee. 

* — 160. Koot. 
Semoyads, 122,127. Noob. 
— 126, 128. No. 
Tartars on Mount-Cau- Alla. 
caſus, 92 
Semoyads, 123,124. Nga. 
— 125. Ngoa. 
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II. HEAVEN. 
Lenni-Lennape. Aoſſagamme. 
Chippewas. — Spemmkakwin, 
a. | WF: 
Mahicanni. Spummuk. 
Shawnees. - „ 

Pottawatamen. 0 
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Tartars, 


Chippewas. 


HE AVE N. 3 
Miamis. - — © 


Meſſiſaugers. 6 * 
Kikkapoos. 4 Kiſhek, cc fey.” 
Piankaſhaws, ; * 
Algonkins. 5 


Indians of Penobſcot 
and St. John's. 


Narraganſets, &c. 


Spiminkakouin, 


5 Spumpkeeg. 
- Keeſuck, the heavens,” 


SSS. 


Kook, 


90, 91,92. 
| Awa. 


91. 


III. FATHER. 
Nooch, my a Gooch, 


thy father . 
Nagſab. 
k 


Lenmi-Lennape, 


Minſi. — 
Mahicanni. 


Shawnees. 


Noch, Ochhon. 
Nuthau, Noothau, Ofe= 
. 
Noſah. 
Nonſah, Noſah. 
* 


Pottawatamen. 
Miamis. — 
Meſſiſaugers, — 
Kikkapoos. by 

Piankaſhaws. _ RD 
Algonkins, Nouſce. 


4 | FATHER. 


Indians of Penobſcot 


and St. John's. 5 1 


Narraganſets, cc. Obb. Noſb, my father. 
1 — = Coſb, your father. 
Senecas. - Hamegh. 

Mohawks. - Ragenea. 
Onondagos. = Agenenhos. 
„ 5 

Oneidas. - wa 
Tuſcaroras. 9 

Cochnewagoes. . 

Wyandots. Ieſtah. 


Naudoweſſies. Otab, Ottah. 
Cheerake. I OE 


Muſkohge. FFF my go 
_ Chikkaſah, - = Aunkke. 
 Choktah. - - Avunkke? 
Katahba. a . 
Natchez. — — » ; 
Mexicans. . Tahtli. 
Darien-Indians. > Tautah. 
Poconchi, iu. Muat, 1 my father. 


Atal, thy father. Ru- 
tat, his father. Catat, 
our father. Atata, 
your father. Quita- 
| zacque, their father, 
Caraibes, Babe. 


cet RS Sto 


FATHER. 


120. 
121. 


Semoyads, 


Finns, 


— 57. 

Tartars, 89, 90, 91, 94. 

92, 937 95 

Tartars in Bucharia, 102. 

Tartars on the Jeniſea, 
97. 


Vindæ in Carniola and 
Luſatia, 6. 


Wallachians, &c. 
Kalmuks, 


46. 
137. 


Nieſje, Neeze. 
Neſe. 

Neeſſe. 

Efjai. 

Tawto, Tooawttaw, To- 
 awtho, 
Tawto, 
Awtawee, 
Awtaw, 
Awtoo, 

Baba. 


Otſah, 
Ta. - 8 
Eſigai, Babaee, Mob. 


IV. MOTHER. 


Lenni-Lennape, 
Chippewas. 
Minſi, = 0 
Mahicanni. — 
Shawnees. - 
Pottawatameh. — 
Miamis. by 


Meſſiſaugers. 
Kikkapoos. 


Gahowees. 
* 


* 
Inguck. 
Newah, 
Nanna. 
Miſſab. Ningah, my mo- 


er. 
* 


* 


6 MOTHER, 
Piankaſhaws. — 
Algonkins. — 
Indians of Penobſcot 2? , 
and St, John's. 5 ad 
Narraganſets, &c. Okaſu, Witchwhaw, 
Indians of Pennſylva- Y | 


nia, according to & Anna. 
William Penn. 


Senecas. - | Noyegh. 
Mohawks. - . Iitaah. 
| Onondagos, "% Onurba, 
| Cayugas. - 2 
| Oneidas. — 8 
N 8 * 
Cochnewagoes. 5 
| Wyandots. - Nehah, 
| Naudoweſſies. . 
x Cheerake. — Sd 
| bn Muſkohge, = Fs 
l Chikkaſah. — - Saſke. 
Choktah. „5 
Katahba. 3 
Natche.. . 
Mexicans. — - Nantli, 
Darien-Indians.  - MNaunah. 
8 r 


Mordva, or Mordua- 5 1 
ni, 61 
Tartars in the pro- 


Ana, Anawee, 
vince of Caſan, 8 + Py OY 


of Tobolſk, 94. 
Ingooſhevi, 115. 
Tooſhetti, 116. 


Toungooſi, 141. 


in Siberia, 145. 


bolſk, 68. 


Tartars near the os * 


= Nana. 
- Nana. 


Kazee-Koomitſki, 117. Neenoo. 
Semoyads 1n the pro- 
vince of Jeniſea, 122 


5 - Newan. 


- Anee. 


Lamuti on the Jeniſea, 1 7 tas 


Vogoulitchi, in the go- ) 
vernment of To- ( Sees. 


V. 


Lenni-Lennäpe. 
Chippe was. 
Minſi. = 
Mahicanni. — 
Shawnees. = 
Pottawatameh. 
Miamis. > 


Meſſiſaugers. 


— 


S O N. 
- *Nquis, Quiſſall, his ſon. 


* 


- Otrayooman, 
75 N ckethwah. 


. * 


28 Ninquiſlah. 


* 


$ n 
: bi | 
Kikkapoos — - 0 
Piankaſhaws. 5 
Algonkins. - Nitianis, ſons. 
Indians of Penobſcot 5 Namun. 


| and St. John's : 
| Narraganſets, &c. * 
| Senecas. AS. 
| Mohawks. n 
| Onondagos. - Hehawak. 
| Cayugas. - OTA 
| Oneidas. - wy 
a Tuſcaroras. - - 
1 Cochnewagoes. = » 
| Wyandots. - 2 
Naudoweſſies. - ns 
Cheerake. = 5 4 
Muſkohge. - ” 
Chikkafah. - 20 
_ Choktah. = * 
Katahba. - — 
Natchez. 3 a 
Mexicans. Tepiltgin. 
Darien-Indians. . = 
Poconchi. 2 5 Jacun, my ſon. 9 | 
EE 1 Avacun, thy ſon. 7 
: | 


Racun, his ſon. Ca- 
cun, our ſon.” Aa- 
cuuta, your ſon. Ca- 1 1 
cuntacque, their ſon, 
| WW A Lee A 
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Minſi. - 
' Mahicanni. = 


Pottawatameh. — 


Piankaſhaws. 


8. N. 


Semoyads, 125. Nioma, 
Kamaſtſhini, on the ri- ö N 
ver Kama, 13. )- 
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VI. DAUGHTER. 


Lenni-Lennape. - Waen. Waanall, his daugh- 


ter. 
* 


Chippewas. 5 


Shawnees. pe 


* „ % * 


Miamis. Neeſhan, my daughter. 
Meſſiſaugers. — * : 
Kikkapoos. - 


* 

X 

Algonkins. - ” 

Indians of Penobſcot 0 . 
and St. John's. Re) oa 


Acadians, according to 


De Lact, p. 63. 5 Netouch, or Pecenemouch. 


Narraganſets, &c. N 


Senecas. - 1 


Mohawks. Fe 19 8 


Onondagos. Echrojehawak, 
Carugas. . 
Oneidas, = — * 
HOG 


| 
i 
| 
| 


— = gr, > 


N : : — )dD— —— NSN 
„. UL 1 


er 


2 


EP 


20 DAUGHTER: 


Tuſcaroras. s 
Cochnewagoes, - e * 
Wyandots. — 1 
Naudoweſſies. N 
Cheerake. — * 
Muſkohge. — — * 
Chikkaſah. — 8 * 
7 4 
Katahba. 3 
Woccons. 35 
Natchez. 5 5 
Mexicans. Teuchpoch. 
Darien-Indians. | s 
COA JEN ee EN : 
Semoyads, 126. Nieta. 
— - 127,128. NM. 
129. Neep. 
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VII. BROTHER. 


Lenni-Lennape. - © Nimat. Kimat, thy bro- 


| | ther. 
Chippewas. = Neconnis. 
Minſi. "0 5 
Mahicanni.. Netahcan, Nochheſum. 
V 
Pottawatameh. - Seſah. 
Miamis. „nt. 
Meſſiſaugers. . i 


Kikkapoos. - ud 


BROTHER. 


Piankaſhaws. 5 


Algonkins. Nicanich. 
Indians of Penobſcot 
and St. John's. 5 Mecbeer. 


Acadians, according to} .,. 
De Laet, p. 53. 5 Skinetch, 
Narraganſets, cc. Weemat. 


SEnecas. „„ 
Mohawks. — wa 
= Onondagos, - lattatege. 
3 Cayugas. - = of 
= Oneidas. 5 1 
Tuſcaroras. — Caunotka, Ketotkeh ? 
Cochnewagoes. 7 
8 N ro [ Yatfi, my brother. 
Wyandots. „ 
Naudoweſſies. - M 
Cheerake. - Kenauleh, 
Muſkohge. - * 
Chik kan. 5 
Chokta . 8 
1 Katahba. af | 
= Woccons, - __ Yenraube, 
Natchez. = by 
Mexicans. — = Teogquichtuich, 
Darien-Indians. = FKRoopah, 
————_— 


* —— — we, 


\ 


=_— BROTHER. 


Semoyads, - 120. Naioo, Neka. 


— 121. Neeneka. 


122. Neenaika. 
Tchiochonſki, 54. Seezoee. 
Toungooſi, 140. Nokkoom. 
— — 141. Needoo-Nokoonmce. 
Leſghis, 50,5 1. Ooats. 


4 


—— — 
CO 


CCI 


VIII. SISTER. 


 Lenni-Lennape. Cheeſmus, Tauweema, 
Chippewas. - be 
Minſi. = Wl . 
Mahicanni. = Neetaumpſoh. 
Shawnees, = WOE: 
Pottawatameh. - Miſlah. 

Miamis. = —HSbheemanſoi. 
Meſſiſaugers. 15 


Kikkapoos. * 
Piankaſhaws. 5 * 
. 


Algonkins. - 


Indians of Penobſcot 
and St. John's. 
Acadians, according to -— 
De Lact, p. . : Nekicht. 


: Uphonnomoon. 


Narraganſets, &c. Weticks, 


Onondagos. - Akzia, 
-- 


SISTER. 13 


Semoyads, = 120. Nainaioo, Nenaka, Neboko, 
— - 121. Nebakoo, Nem, Papaoo. 
Leſghis = ' $53. Akieſſio. . 
Toungooſi, =- 141. Nadaoo-Nokoonnee. 
— - 143. Nokoon. 


IX. HUSBAND. 


Lenni-Lennape. Mechian, your huſband. 
 Chippewas. ” | 
Shawnees. - Ochechee. 

Miamis. i Ieewabrah. 


gh 9 5 Nonnewarradeeack ? 


Narraganſets, c. MWaſich. 
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tre nehre nt EN EN ED poopeeper $66 hee 
Cheremiſſi, 63. Vatan. 
Semoyads, = 120. Waeezako. 


X. WIFE. 


Lenni-Lennape, Miwall, his wife. 
„„ „ 
Minſi. | — — | ” 

Mahicanni. - - Weewon. 

Shawnees. = - * 

Pottawatameh. — Neowah. 
Miamis. Meerveewab, my wife. 
Meſſiſaugers. - 3 = 


. 
3 


. 
1 qo 
n 


14 ce IF E. 


Kikkapoo ss. 
Piankaſha wess. 
Algonkins. 1 


ͤm—Q— 2 —— — —j——.᷑ ä 


| Indians of Penobſcot 
| and St. John's, ; ri ans | 
| Narraganſets, cc. Weewo, Mittummus, Wullo. 
| gana. 
Senecas. - "0. 
| Mohawks. = . 
| Onondagos. 8 
Cayugas. — y 
 Oneidas, = Mg 
T uſcaroras. 3 Kateocca, 
Cochnewagoes. 5 
Wyandots. > , 
Naudoweſlies. - 5 
e. ” 
Muſkohge. — ks 
Chikkaſah. — — * 
8 3 
Katahba. 5 
Woccons. Yecauau, 
Natchez. — — * 
Mexicans. — 
Poconchi. 5 
Darien-Indians. - , 
SS- 
| 7, Morduani, 61. Neeza. 
| Vogoulitchi, 66. Ne, Naim, 


= f 


Y s 
9 1 ** 
e 
9 
$5 
[4 4 5 
s + 


WIFE. 15 


Oſtiaks, — 
| Semoyads, . 
Tchouktchi, 
Koiballi, 
Partars, 


—— 


Teleouti, 


— 


Lenni-Lennäpe. 


Chippe was. —— 


Minſi. 
Mahicanni. 
Shawnees. 


XI. VIRGIN. 


Pottawatameh. _ - 


Miamis. 355 


Meſſiſaugers. 


Kikkapoos. 
Algonkins. - 


Indians of Penobſcot 5 


and St. John's. 


Acadians, according to 5 


De Laet. a 
Narraganſets, &c. 
Senecas. — 


Mohawks. - 


Cayugas. - 


„ 

Neoo. 
| Newegen, Newen. 
| Naiooza. 
Koodeet. 

Kaddi. 

Kati. 


tt 2 


Kikochquees. 

Jectwalſin, girl. Ickwee, 
woman. 

Ochqugſis, a girl. 

Peeſquauſoo, a girl. 

Squauthautbau, a girl. 


* 


Koneſſwah, girl. 
Z Wo, 


* 
Ichoueſſens, girl. 
Nunſteenoofe, girl. 


* 


Kibtuckguaw.” 
+ 
Ixhagini, Echro, girl. 


* 


16 


Oneidas. — 
Tuſcaroras. = 
Cochnewagoes. = 
Wyandots. — 
Naudoweſſies. 
Cheerake. - 


Muſkohge. - 
Chikkaſah. —- 
Choktah. — 
Katahba. — 
Woccons. — 
Natche. - 
Mexicans. 8 
Poconchi. = = 
Darien-Indians. = 


Kangatſi, in Indepen- 
dant Tartary, 100. 


; 


Teleouti, — 101. 
Semoyads, 121. 

—  { 123. 
— 124. 
Mogul-Tartars, 135. 


Boureti and Kalmuks, 
136, 137. 


e e 9 
e — 70. 
7 

. „ TH9S> 


VIRGIN. 


5 


r * # FF _ 4x 


* 


Neenah, a gi 1 


Koes. 
K1ſſeetſchak. 
Nedookoo. 
Nieetſchoo. 


Chaſſakoo. 
Kook, Koeveken, Okeen. 


Okeen. 


Neoo, Anee, 


Neniaiwrem, Ewa, 
Ewi. 


Oeggooee, 


/ 


XII. * 0 1. 


lng, — | Pilawelſtighb. 

Chippe was. o 1 
Minſi. = _ Skabanſu. „„ 
Mahicanni. =ith 9 
Shawnees 32 | 
Pottawatameh. JOE. > ps 


Miamis. Queeviſtab. 
Meiniugers. 
Kikkapoos. 
Piankaſhaws. RY 
——A 33 
Indians of Penobſcot 1 Chain oof. 
and St. John's... 
Acadians, according to { * 


De Laet, p. 53. 
Narraganſets, c. Muſtcecene. 
7 SIE. n- 
= Mohawks. „„ EF 


Onondagos. - Harbaa, Hehawak, 
J 

„„ 

Tuſcaroras. © = Wariaugh. 

Cochnewagoes. = «e * _ 

Wyandots, « -—- © * 


Naudoweſſies. . 
"Cannes K 


16 VIRGIN. 


Oneidas. — 
Tuſcaroras. - 
Cochnewagoes. 
Wyandots. — 
Naudoweſſies. - 
Cheerake. — 5 / 
Muſkohge. - Hoctocco, a girl. 
Chikkaſah. — ho 

Choktah. VV 

Katahba, = 


* 

* 
Woccons. = | 5 

* 

* 

NF 


vp »Þ © # TT # 


Natchez. - = = 

Mexicans. - 

Poconchi. 5 ds 
Darien-Indians. —- MNeenah, a girl. 
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Kangatſi, in Indepen- 
_ Tartary, 9 80 0 Nee. 
Teleouti, — 101. Kifeetſchak. 
Semoyads, 121. Nedookoo. 
— 1123. Nie. 
— — — 124. Chaſſakoo. 
Mogul-Tartars, 135. Kook, Koeoeken, Okeen. 


5 
| 
t 
1 
{ 
: £ 


— > b als Eon others — — — ago 
n — 2 


| 
[1 Boureti and Kalmuks, ? 33, 
6 O keen. 
| | 13 5137. | 
1 Vogoulitchi, * 69. Neoo, Ance. | 
| Oſtiaks, = 70. Neniatwrem, Ewa, 
' Ji. £01, 


= 72, 73. Oeggooce. 


5 — . — 
* — — 
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HEB 0 7. 


Lenni-Lennape. | Pilawetſchitſch, 


Chippewas. - Om 4 
Minſi. 1 Skahanſu. | 
Mahicanni. - i 
Shawnees. © = . - 8 
Pottawatameh. 8 
Miamis. Queeviſtab. 
Meſſiſaugers. „ 
Kikkapoos. — ws 
Piankaſhaws. „5 
Algonkins. - M 
Indians of Penobſcot 


; Skeenooſe. 
and St. John's. 
Acadians, according to { & 

De Laet, p. 53. 


Narraganſets, &c.  Wilſkeene, 
Senecas. 55 

Mohawks. — 85 . 

 Onondagos. - Haxhaa, Hehawak, 
Cayugas. N 
Oneidas. — 5 

Tuſcaroras. — Mariaugh. 


Cochnewagoes. * 
WX 
Naudoweſſies. bg 
Cheerake. . N 


13 T. 


Muſkohge. - Chepaunwah. 
Chikkaſah. 5 
„„ - - ©» 
Katahba. 0 
Woccons. e 
Natchez. . 
Mexicans. * 
Poconchi. I 

* 


Darien-Indians. 


XIII. CHILD. 


Lenni-Lennäpe. Nitſch, Nitſchaan. 


Chippewas. - Bobeloſbin. 

Minſi. of 

M ahicanni. - , 
Shawnees. ' = Hipptlicke. 
Pottawatameh. = 

Mig. A Abpeelupab young « child. 
Meſſiſaugers. 5 

Kikkapoos. — 1 8 
Piankaſhaws. Pappooz. 

TO. — Bobilouchins, child, little 

children. 
Indians of Penobleot 3 rg 
and St. John's. 

Narraganſets, &c. - Papoos. 
Onondagos. Irbaa. 


Tuſcaroras. - Waccanookne. 


My 


CHILD. 19 


44 * „ 
Semoyads, 123. Nutſchoo. 
Suanetti, = 110. Bobſch. 
Votiaki, = 65. Nooke. 
Vogoulitchi, - G7. Aeepoo, Aecboc. 
Kottowl, - 149. Poop. 


Inhabitants of the Kou- 2 7 
rilſkie-Iſlands, 162. oomnpob. 


XIV. M A N. 


Lenni-Lennape. Lenno. 1 
Chippewas. 5 Allifſinape, Lennis, Anne. 
| neh, Ninnee. 
Minſi. =  Lennowegh. 
Mahicanni. — Nemonnauw. 
Shawnees. — llenni, Linnee, Ileuni, Liuni. 
Pottawatameh. — 3 
Miamis. — — Ablanuab. 
Meſſiſaugers. - 1 
Kikkapoos. 2 
Piankaſhaws. 5 * 
Algonkins. Aliſmape. 
Sanumbee. 


Indians of Penobſcot 
and St, John's. 5 


Narraganſetts, ire = "Nin 
Acadians, according to ? 
De Laet, P-. 53. 5 Keſſona, 


Indians of New-Eng- . 
land, according to > Chiſe, © an old man.” 
Purchas. 7 


Senecas. Hagedagh? 
Mohawks. - Ratſin. 
Onondagos. Ungue. Eiſchinak, a man. 
Cayugas. JVC 
Oneidas. 5 — Eetſen-Caunegauteel ? 
Tuſcaroras. _- Entequos, a man. 
Cochnewagoes. e 5 
Wyandots. 5 Hm * 
Naudoweſſies. 0 
Cheerakke. „ | 
Muſkohge. Va? Iſtee-Hoononwah. 
Chikkaſah. - Nockeneh. 5 
Choktan. — W 
Katahb a. 0 

4 . „. 
Semoyads, - 121. Nenetſth, Nenatſche. 


— 122. Nennetſee. 
SAR Dea 123. Enmetſche. 
SOD — 124. Ennelſcbe. 


Oſtiaks, 72,73, 4. Kaſſee. 
—  - 74. Gaſſe. 
Bucharians, 102. Kaiſe. 
Kirguiſſi, 104. Keſe. 
| Yakourti, - 106. Keeſſe. 
Tchouvaſhi, - 64. Seen. 


Taweeguini, - 131. Chaſſa, 
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XV. H E A D. 


| Lenni-Lennipe. - Wibl, Wiquajek. 


Chippe wass. Ouſtecouan, Nindip. 
Minſi. 3 ” ne” | | 
| Mahicanni. = - Utup, Dup. Meenſis, his 
head. 
Shawnees. - - Weelekeh. Wegſeb, his 
15 | head. 
Pottawatameh. = 5 
Miamis. = = Endeeabpukabnee. 
 Meſſiſaugers. - „ 
Kikkapoos. 3 5 1 
Piankaſhaws. 555 
Algonkins. Ouſticouan, Uſtigon. 
Indians of Penobſcot 


5 Neetop, Woodtum. 


and St. John's. 
Acadians, according to} „ . 
De Laet, p. 58 . 
Narraganſets, &c. - Uppaquontep, 
Sankikani. ee Iyer. 
Senecas. — is 
Mohawks. - 9 
Onondagos. Aniwwara. 
Cayugas. — » 
Oneidas. — * 
Tuſcaroras. Ootaure. 


Cochnewagoes. 3 


22 


Wyandots. 

Naudoweſſies. 

Cheerake. 

Muſkohge. = Iſteka, Eca. Eka, his head. 
Chikkaſah. — - Skoboch. 
Choktah. — . 
Katahba.  - - - W 
Woccons. - Poppe. 
Natchez. — Ws 
Mexicans. - Tzontecontli, 
Poconchi. — Holom, Na. 
Darien- E „ 

Indians of Guaiana, cal- 


led by De Lact, Te" Boppe. 
101. EN 


Brablians. ©.  - Acan. 
Peruvians. - - 


— 1 


+ I ought to have mentioned, under the head of Father and 
Mother, that theſe Indians call Father, Pape, and Mother, 
Immer. According to Pallas, the Koriaki, 153, call father 
Pepe, and other Koriaki, 155, Epe. The inhabitants of the 
iſland of Karaga, near the north-eaſt coaſt of Kamtchatka, 

156, call Father, Papa. The Taweeguini, or Taiks, (Pal- 
las, 131) call Mother, Emma. The Shebaioi, another nation 
of Guaiana, call Mother, Hamma.. According to Pallas, the 
Semoyads, 129, in the diſtrict of Timſkago, call Mother, 
Amma. The Toungooſi, 143, call Mother, Amee. The 
Vokagirri, 147, on the Ieniſea, Ama the Kottowi, 149, and 
the Aſſani, 150, both living in the vicinity of the Jeniſea, 
in Siberia, Ama. Other Siberian tribes, 151 „ 153, Am, 


HEAD. 


Chileſe. — 


Lonco, Towonghen, 


SSS. 


Semoyads, 126. 
127,128,129. 
Karaſſini, - 130. 
Kamaſtſhini, — 132. 
Neil, 133. 
Monolee. 


. Jeka. 


Tokagirri, 3 
Altekeſeck-Abiſ- | 11 . 


ſinian, 


Olol. 

Ollo. 

Aeebada, Hollad. 
Ooloo. 

Ooloo. 


| Kuſhazibb-Abiſſi- ? 113. Aka. 


nian, 


Loenni-Lennäpe. 
Chippewas. 
Minſi. i'm 
Mahicanni. - 
Shawnees. 


Pottawatameh. 
Miamis. 


Meſſiſaugers. 


Kikkapoos. 
Piankaſhaws. 
Algonkins. 
Indians of Penobſcot ? 
and St. John's. 
Acadians, n to 
De Laet. 5 


XVI. NOSE. 


WWikiwon. 

Injoſh, Noch, Yotch. 
Wichke, Wichkiwan, 
Okewon. | 


Ochali. 
Ottſchaſs. 


Keewabnee, 
* 


* 
* 


Zach. 


Ketton. 


Chichkon, 


F 


Indians of New- Eng-! ; 
land, according to ? Peechten, . 
Purchas. Dy 
. Narraganſets, &. 
Sankikani. -  Atywan. 
Senecas. „„ 
Mohawks. 2 Onuhſah. 
Onondagos. = Omjochſa. _ 
Cayugas. — EM 
Cod. = ” 
Tuſcaroras. „ 
Cochnewagoes. „ 
Wyandots. Puungah. 
Naudowefſlies. - EE 
V | 
Muſkohge. = Iſteeopooh. 
Chikkaſah. — Ebitchella. 
V 
Katahbböa. P 
Woccons. - * 
Natchez. - = we 
Mexicans. 3 * 
Poconchi. 5 — 
Darien-Indians. - 1 
Braſilians. Iin, B. 
Caralbes. Mic biri. 
Ss. 


Semoyads, 126. Paſchee. i 


N O 
Koriaki, a 


Kamtchadals, 158. 
VVV 
— — 160. 
Tchouktchi, = 


155. 


157. 


S E. 


Kela, Kaaiko, 
Kaaikan. 
Kaaiko. 
Kaeeki, Koekio; 
Echa. 
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XVII. 


Lenni-Lennape. 
Chippewas. « 


Minſi. s 
Mahic anni. — 
Shawnees. - 


Pottawatameh. = 
Miamis. IT 
Meſſiſaugers. - 
Kikkapoos. - 
Piankaſhaws. 
Algonkins. - 
Indians of Penobſcot 
and St. John's. 5 


Acadians, according 
to De Laet. 


> 


land, according to 
Purchas. 


Narraganſets, Kc. 
Sankikani. — 


* 


Wuſchginquall, eyes. 
Wiſtinthie, Skeſick, 
eyes. 
* 
Heeſque. 
Skeeſacoo, Skiſſeeqwa, Ske- 
ſickqueh, eyes. 
Neſkeſick. 
Keeſeequee, 
* 


* 


1 


Ouſtinchic, eyes. 


Segſeeco, eyes. 


5 Nepiguigour, eyes. 
Indians of N ig g 


Sheeſuck, 


* 


 Schinguoy, 


* 


E 
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 Mohawks. - „„ 
Onondagos. - Ogdchra. 
Cayugas.  - - . 
Oneidas. - v 
Tuſcaroras. 9 
Cochnewagoes. * 
Wyandots. 11 + 
Naudoweſlies. - Feſhtike, eyes. 
Cheerake. - - Cheekatole. 
Muſkohge. - Iſtetolhwah. Etot lewdb, 
PN pe, eyes. | 
 Chikkaſah. - Skin, Skin, eyes. 
Choktah. = — 3 | 
Katahba. - . 
Woccons. — . 
Natchez. - wo $7: 
Mexicans. = Ixteloletli, eyes. 
Poconchi. „„ Se 
Darien-Indians. N 
Braſilians. - Deſſa, Deja, Sceſcah, eyes. 
Peruvians. - - wh 
Chileſe. WM. eyes. 
Caraibes. MNikou, my eyes. 
* ä 
 Semoyads, - 120. Sayeoo, Saecwa. 


3 — 1321. Sacewi, Seoo, 
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126, 127, 128, J 5% L = 
129. | : 


Tcherkeſi, 111. Ne. 
Inbaci, . 151. Dees. | i 
Kartalini, 108. Tooalee, Twalee. | 
Imeretians, 109. Tolee. | 


XVIII. E A R. 
Loenni-Lennape. I/hittawak, ears. 
Chippewas. -  Nondawar. Netowwock, 
| ears. 
MAS - Da 
Mahicanni. = __Towohque. 
Shawnees. = | Nitawaga, Towacah. 
Pottawatameh. „ 
Miamis. 8 Nittahwabkee. 
Meſſiſaugers. . 
Kikkapoos. PO 
Piankaſhaws, 8 * 
Algonkins. — * 
Indians of e ker 
and St. John's. R 


Acadians, according to 
De Laet. 


Sankikani. — Hyttrwack, 
Narraganſets, &c. N 


Indians of New-Eng- 
land, according to þ Fawwucke, 
Purchas, 


Senecas, . * 


| Seckdoagan, ears, 
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Mohawks. Ohuntah, 
Onondagos. O bücbta. 
Cayugas. * 
DR. - = * 
Tuſcaroras. = Ovethnat, ears, 


Cochnewagoes. . 
Wyandots. = - ag 


Naudoweſſies. Nogkab, ears. 
Cheerakke. Cheelane. 
Muſkohge -. Hoiſed? Iſtehuchtſko, 
Chikkaſah. - - - Ockſebiſh, ears. 
Choktah. — — * 
Katahba. — <P 

Woccons. „ 
Natchez. — * 5 
Mexicans. - Nacaxtli, cars. 
Poconchi. _ — * 

| Darien-Indians. — 9 
Jaioi, i in Guaiana, - FPannate, 


Arwaccæ, in Guaiana, Wadycke. 


Braſilians. Nembi, Nambi, Namby, ears, 


Chileſe. - - Pilum, ears, 
—  ——— —— — 

Zhiryane, 1 1 

Permiakxki, 60. Pel. 

Mokſhane, 62. Peelai. 

Cheremiſſi, 63. Peeleekſch, Pili 22 

Votiaki, - „ 

Vogoulitchi, 67,68, 69. Pal, Pal, Pail. 

Oſtiaks, 70, 2,73, 74. Fel, Peel, Peel, Peel. 


T Four eee U 
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XIX. FOREHEAD. | 


Lenni-Lennape. Mochgalau. | 
Chippewas. -= _- Nekatick. | 


Minſi. — — 0 
3 5. i; 78 
| Shawnees. = Neſech. 

Pottawatame nn 
Miamis. = - 9 
Meſſiſaugers. — 1 
| Kikkapoos. * — 0 
Piankaſhaws. „ ® 
* 


Algonkins. — | 
Indians of Penobſcot 5 0 


and St. John's. 2 
Narraganſets, &c. - . 
Indians of Pennſylvania. Hackdlu. 
Acadians, according to Troo0i, 

De Laet, 5 800%. 
Sankikani. -= MNathharonck, 
1 * 
Mohawks. * * 
Onondagos. — 

Cayugas. — 

Oneidas. — 
Tuſcarorass =— 


Cochnewagoes. — 
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Tooſhetti, 116. Hata. 
Oſtiaks, - 72. Tacedaga. 
Lopari, - 58. Kallo, Gallo. 


XX. HAIR. 


— 


Lenni-Lennape. Milach. 


Chippewas. 2 Lal, Liſh. : 

Minſi. IS | 

Mahicanni. 5 es hair of the 
ps, head. 

 Shawnees, —- MNeleethe. 

Pottawatameh. —- Winſis, hair of the head, 

Miamis. - = MNeereeſah. 

Meſſiſaugers. * 

Kikkapoos. - 0 

Piankaſhaws. - * 

Algonkins. on Liffs, Li B. 


Indians of Penobſcot 
and St. John's. 4 T0000, 


RES, &c. = Weſheck. Muppacuck, © a 
long lock.” 


er . to 5 Monzabon. 


Senecas. e 5 
Mohawks. - 5 
Onondagos. Onuchquiràa. 
Cayugas. — itn 
2 * 
Tuſcaroras. -= Oowaara, 


— — 


Cochnewagoes. 255 


Wd - . 


Naudoweſlies. = hs 
Cheerake. 3 ® | N 
Muſkohge. — Iſteka-eeſe, hair of the 
WE lee 
Chikkaſah. 9 Pache, Paſe, hair of the 
: | head. 
Choktah. — 2 
Katahba. — 15 
Woccons. Tumme. 
Natchez. — — 0 
Mexicans. Tzontlh. 
nr Set 


| V in Carniola 


and Luſatia, 6. 5 LI 5 
Mogul-Tartars, 135. N. 
Kartalini, - 108, 109. Tina, Toma. 


Oſtiaks, = 72. Warras. 
Suanetti, 10. Patoo. 
Carchans,. - - . Tookka, Tookat. 

ODlonetazi, Sn Too. 

Votiaki, 8 . Jeerſee, e. 


XXI. MOUTH. 


Lenni-Lennäpe. Madcon. 


Chippe was. - Meeſſey. 
Minſi. 5 - Ochtun. 
Mahicanni. — Otoun. 


Shawnees. ud 
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Pottawatameh. = Indoun, Indown. 


Miamis. - © Endonee 
Meſſiſaugers. — * 
Kikkapoos. e 
Piankaſhaws. „ 
Algonkins. 8 
Indians of Penobſcot 5 M en. 

and St. John's. 

W 2 HIRE «5 Meton. Nekovi, the lips. 
Narraganſets, acc. 
Pampticoughs. -. . 

Sankikani. - Toonne. . 
Senecas. - 0 
 Mohawks. - „„ 
Onondagos. - Irbagachræbnta. 
Cayugas. 3 
Oneidas. — - 

Tas. ͤ -*. 
Cochnewagoes. 
Wyandots. 5 
Naudoweſſies. = Eeb. 

_ Cheerake. ES * 
Muſkohge. Ifttch6quoh. 
Chikkaſah. e 
Choktah. 3 - - * 

Katahba. — 5 
Woccons. — Bog 
Natchez. ct. A 


Mexicans. = _=- Camadhi, Chal. 


Poconchi. — by 
Darien-Indians. — wy 
Jaioi, in Guaiana. FHopataly, 
Braſilians. — Tourou. 
Peruvians, - y 
Chileſe, — Oun. 

| — II IL II DOG 
Karaſſini, 130. Ende. 
Taweeguini, — 131. Oengde. 
Kamaſtſhini, - 132. Ang. 
Semoyads, 126. Angda. 
— 124. Mepho. 
Toungooſi, — 143. Hamoon. 


Inhabitants of the So- 


„ Ootoo. 

Inhabitants of the 1 

PFriendly-Iſles. 885 

Inhabitants of Eaſter- Odo. 

_ Iſland. 3 
Inhabitants of the Mar- 

que ſas. 5 Ar. 

N O T E. 


The words in the language of the Society-Iſles, Friendly- 


Iſles, Eaſter-Iſland, and the Marqueſas, are taken from Dr. 
Forſter's Obſervations, already mentioned. They are placed 
here to ſhow, that there is /ome reſemblance between the langua- 
ges of theſe iſlands and the languages of the Americans. Com- 


pare theſe words with Ochtun, Otoun, Meton. Dr. Forſter ob? 
ſerves, that if we conſult the Mexican, Peruvian, and Chileſe 
vocabularies, and thoſe of other American languages, we find 


not the moſt diſtant, or even accidental ſimilarity between any 
of the American languages, and thoſe of the South Sea Illes. 


8 5 I ITY % hs 


— 
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The colour, features, form, habit of body, and cuſtoms of the 
Americans, and theſe iſlanders, are, he ſays, totally different; 
as every one converſant with the ſubject, will eaſily diſcover. 
Nay, the diſtances of 600, 700, 800, or even 1000 leagues 
between the continent of America and the Eaſternmoſt of theſe 
iſles, together with the wretchedneſs and ſmall- fize of their 
veſſels, prove, in my opinion, inconteſtably, that theſe iſlanders 
never came from America.“ Obſervations, Sc. p. 280. Thave no 
heſitation in ſubſcribing to Dr. Forſter's opinion, that theſe 
iſlanders are not emigrants from America; but I do not think 
the doctor has treated this ſubject with his uſual learning, and 
accuteneſs. The American words, in his Comparative Table, are 
very few in number, and are entirely confined to the languages 
of the Mexicans, the Peruvians, and Chileſe. Other American 
languages ſhould certainly have been noticed. The reſult of 
the compariſon would have been, that there are ſome words 
nearly {imilar in the languages of certain American tribes, and 
in thoſe of the iſlanders under conſideration. I may mention 
in this place, for I ſhall not reſume the ſubject, that the 


Tuſcaroras call water Awwoo, and the Mufkohge, or Creeks, 
Meaba. The inhabitants of the Society and Friendly Iſles, the 


Marqueſas, &c. call it Eva? ; the inhabitants of New— 
Caledonia, 7-evar, oce; the inhabitants of Tanna, 7: ava}. 
Dr. Forſter's aſſertion, that the colour, features, form, 


habit of body, and cuſtoms of the Americans, and theſe iſlanders, 


are totally diſſerent,”” is certainly too general. He himſelf tells 
ue, ſpeaking of the inhabitants of the Society-Ifles, that the 
« colour of their ſkin is leſs tawny than that of a Spaniard, and 
not ſo coppery as that of an American ; it is of a lighter tint 
than the faireſt complexion of an inhabitant of the Eaſt-Indian 
iſlands; in a word, it is of a white, tinctured with a browniſh 
yellow, however not ſo ſtrongly mixed, but that on the cheek 
of the faireſt of their women, you may eafily diſtinguiſh a 
ſpreading bluſh. From this complexion we find all the inter- 
mediate hues down to a lively brown,” &c. Obſervations, &c. 
p. 229. I think that our Cheerake-Indians are not darker than 
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a Spaniard, I have plainly ſeen the bluſh upon the face of 
Indian women. The inhabitants of the Marqueſas, are in 
general more tawny than the former”? ¶ the people of the Society. 
Iſles] being ſituated in the latitude of 9 5) South, nearer the 
line than the Society-Iſles;“ &c. Obſervations, We. 2$3-- Ihe 
complexion of the inhabitants of the Friendly-Iſles © 1s of a 
darker hue, than that of the commonalty of the natives in the 
Society-Iſles; though, in my opinion, it partakes of a lively 

brown, inclining ſo far towards the red or copper colour, as not | 
to deſerve the appellation of ſwarthy.” Olſervations, c. 
p- 234. Theſe remarks concerning the complexion of the 
people of the Society-Iſles, Friendly-Ifles, and Marqueſas, will 
be ſufficient to ſhow the American naturaliſt, that the colour of 
theſe people and that of many American tribes is not, as Dr. 
Forſter obſerves, ** totally different.” In other phyſical fea- 
tures, or circumſtances, the difference is leſs confiderable than 
our author ſeems to ſuppoſe. But this 1s not the place to pur- 
ſue the inquiry much farther. The phyſical and other relations 
of the Americans, and the people of other parts of the earth, 
will be minutely attended to in my large work relative 
to this country. I ſhall content myſelf, at preſent, with obſerv- 
ing on this ſubje&, that the European philoſophers labour under 
a great miſtake in ſuppoſing, that the complexions of the Ameri- 
cans are ſo uniform, or nearly the ſame. In many inſtances, the 
different tribes, independently of admixture, differ very eſſen- 
tially from each other, both in colour and in form. Thus, the 
Minh, whom we commonly call Munſees, are very dark, and 
the Cheerake very light. Sometimes, a range of hills divides 
two American tribes (ſpeaking the ſame language) whoſe com- 
plexions are different. Dr. Forſter's remark that the cuſtoms of 
the Americans and thoſe of the people of the South-Sea- liles are 
totally different, is entitled to ſtill leſs attention. But what, the 
reader will aſk, is the purport of theſe obſervations ? [s it my 
intention to prove, or ts aſſert, that the people of America and thoſe 
of the South-Sea-iſlands are the ſame? I anſwer no. I have 
thought it proper to correct what appeared to be an error of a 
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very learned man; and I muſt think it probable that the anceſtors 
of ſome of the Americans, and of the people of the Society- 
Iles, &c. had ence ſome connection with each other. This, it 
is probable, , was before the continent of America and thoſe iſ- 
lands received their preſent races of people from Aſia, which 
ſeems to have been the principal foundery of the human kind. 


* 


— 
- 


"XX0, TO 0 TH, 


Lenni-Lennape, = Wipit. 
Chippewas. 1 Tibbit, Weebitt, the teeth. 
5 15 Nebetun, the teeth. 

Minſi. a . * 

Mahicanni. „% Weesen. 
Shawnees. Nippigee. Nepittalleh, 

| the teeth. 
Pottawatameh. 2 Webit, teeth. 
Miamis. Neepeetah. 
Meſſiſaugers. — 8 

Kikkapoos. * p 

Piankaſhawss — >” 

Algonkins. = Tibit, Tebit, teeth. 
Indians of Penobſcot 5 5 

and St. John's. | 

ie L 5 mat. 

Narraganſets, &c, 0. 

Sankikani, = Wypyt. 

Senecas. 7 * 


TD OT i 37 
Mohawks. = - * | 
Onondagos. - Onotſchigje, teeth. 
Cayugas. - „„ N 
Oneidas. — = 
Tuſcaroras. — * 
Cochnewagoes. 5 
 Wyandots. — 25 
Naudoweſlies, - . 
Cheerake. - 9 
Muſkohge. Iſten6tech. 
Chikkaſfah, - Noteh, teeth. 
Choktah, - — . 
Katahba. — ; 
Woccons. - 1 
Natchez. = - Eo, 
Mexicans, - _ -  Tanth. teeth. 
OAT NSN N 
Leſghis, 50, 51. Zeebee. 
wi 52. Tſabee, Tjawee. 
Oltiaks, |. - 71. Teeboo. 
—— - 72. Teboo. 
Semoyads, - 120. Teebyeh. 
— — 121. Teeoo, Teebe. 
Indoſtani, 168,169. Dant. 


XXIII. 
Lenmi-Lennape, 
Chippewas, — 


TONGUE. 


Wilanso. 


Outon, Ooton. 


38 TONGUE. 


Minſi. - _ 
Mahicann. Weenannuh. 
Shawnees. - =— "ps 
Pottawatameh. - MO 
Miamis. = - MNeelabnee. 
Meſſiſaugers. — 5 
Kikkapoos. * 
Piankaſhaws. * 
Algonkins. —Outan, Ooton. 
Indians of Penobſcot 
and St. John's. 5 ene 
a 5 Aras 
Narraganſets, &c. $ 
Sankikani. — Wyeranou, 
Senecas. — * 
Mohawks. ER. 
Onondagos. ' Enachſe. 
Hochelagenſes. = Opuache, 
Cayugas. - - » 
Oneidas. 8 ? 
Tuſcaroras. - 9 
Cochnewagoes. 9 
Wyandots. 1 , 
Naudoweſlies. — * 
Cheerake. 000 
Muſkohge. - Ifte-t6lauſwah. 
Chikkaſah. = Socoliſb. d 
Chok tan. —- Soolifh. 


Katahba. IF 


TONGUE. 39 


Woccons. 9 
Natchez. — P 
Mexicans. = Nenepilli. 
Poconchi. — . 
Darien-Indians. 7 
Braſilians. - Apecum. 
Chileſe. ae. 
— % 
Vogoulitchi, 67. Neelm. 
Oſtiaks, 70. Naileem. 
— — 71,72, 73,74. NVailem. 
Imeretians, - 109. Neena. 
Suanetti, 110. Neen. 
Kartalini, 108. Ena. 
Koiballi, — 133. Stool. 


Mogul-Tartars, 135. Ke, Koele. 
Toungooſi, 141,142. Eennee. 5 


Boureti, 136. Kileen. 
Kalmuks, = 137. Kelen, Keleen. 
Tartars, 89. Del. 

— e, Tha TH © 
——— « i 


, = 92,93. Teel. 
— — 94. Tel, Teel. 
: = 95,96. Teel. 


RXV. BEARD 
 Lenni-Lennape, + Wittoney. 
Chippewas. = —- Miſchiton, Opeewyihty. 


40 BEARD. 


Minſi. N 9 
Mahicanni. — 1 
Shawnees. Nitunia. 
Pottawatameh. 5 
Miamis. — of 
Meſſiſaugers. 9 
Kik kapoos. — - 
Piankaſhaws. 07 
Algonkins. -. . MAMAiſchiton, 
Indians of man Pn 
and St. John's. 


E to {  Migidion. 
Narraganſets, & c. A 
Senecas. 5 . 
Mohawks. - V 
Onondagos. — Onuſgera. 
Cayugas. „ . 
Oneidas. * 
Hochelagenſes. - FHebelin, 
Tuſcaroras. - * 
ges. 
Wyandots. „ 
Naudoweſlies. — P 

Cheerake. ny Fn 
Muſkohge. - Iſtechockheſch. 
Chikkafah. - '® 5 
Choktah. „ * 
Katahba. * 
Woccons. - N 


Natchez. - — 
Mexicans. — 
Poconchi. « 13 
Darien- Indians. — 
| SSS. „„ | 
Chechengi, - 114. Mag, Maig, Maiw. 
Eſtlandians, 55. Habbe. 


XXV. HAN P. 
Lenni-Lennäpe. - MNachk, my hand. 
Chippewas. - - Neningeen. 


Indians of Pennſylvania, Nach, Alznſean, Olenſtan 
Laenſtan, Lænſtan f. 
* Wy 


M.inſi. — . 
Mahicann. — Oniſkan. 
Shawnees. - Wiligee. 
Pottawatameh. Neninch. 
Miamis. - = Enahkee. 
Meſſiſaugers. „„ 
— m8 
Piankaſhaws. $ So 

Algonkins. . 


Indians of Penobſcot 5 
Oleechee, 
e Tobn's. eechee hands: 


Acadians, according to? 
De Laet. Nepeden 
Narraganſets, &c. - 


* 


I I take theſe words from the Lutheri Catechiſmus, and 
from the Novæ Sueciæ ſeu Penſylvaniz in America Deſcriptio. 


G 


40 | BEARD. 


Minſi. - 19 
Mahicanni. 8 12 
Shawnees. Nitunta. 
Pottawatameh. 5 
Miamis. — 1 
Meſſiſaugers. — 0 
Kikkapoos. — wy 
Piankaſhaws. - Sl 
Algonkins. -. . AMiſchiton. 
Indians of Penobſcot f . 
and St. John's. 


: M os  Migidion. 
Narraganſets, &c. bh 
Senecas. — 
Mohawks. - 9 
Onondagos. O nuſgera. 
Cayugas. NN” 1 
Oneidass. 1 
Hochelagenſes. - FHebelin. 
Tuſcaroras. — . 
Cochnewago es. 
Wyandots. — . 
Naudoweſlies. - 85 
Cheerake. — ws 
 Muſkohge. = Iſtẽchockhéſch. 
Chikkafah, - * 
Choktah. — * 
Katahba. © 
Woccons. — * 


Natchez. _ * 


* 
Mexicans. — 0 
Poconchi. - 3 
Darien-Indians. „ 


— Spent 
Chechengi, - 114. Mag, Maig, Maiw. 
Eſtlandians, 55. Habbe. 


XXV. HAN P. 


Lenni-Lennape, = MNachk, my hand. 
 Chippewas. - Neningeen. 
Indians of Pennſylvania. Nach, Alznſtan, Olænſtan, 
5 TLaenſtan, Lænſtan f. 
Minſi. - - 5 


Mahicanni. - - Oniſkan. 
Shawnee. —- Wiligee. 
Pottawatameh. - Neninch. 
Miamis. - - Enahbke. 
Meſſiſaugers. — * 
Kikkapoos. - - . 
Piankaſhaws. „ 
Algonkins. - 1 


Indians of Penobſcot | 3 

Oleechee, hands. 
and St. John's. e 22585 

Acadians, according to} 7 

De Lr. Ncpeden. 


Narraganſets, &c. - * 


Wa. - I take theſe words from the Lutheri Catechiſmus, and 
from the Nove Sueciæ ſeu Penſylvaniz in America Deſcriptio. 
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Senecas. wo * 


Mohawks. „ 
Onondagos. Eniòge. 
Cayugas. — 1 
Oneidas. Slnuſagb. 
Tuſcaroras. 1 8 5 
Cochnewagoes. = of 
Wyandots. - = » 
Naudoweſſies. * 
Cheerake. „„ Dt, 
Muſkohge. . - Iſtinkeh. 
Chikkaſah. 3 - Ilbock. 
Choktan. - * 
Katahba. — — * 
Woccons. - 8 
Natchez. — — 1 
Mexicans. — Maytl, 
Darien-Indians. „ 
Poconchi. „ # A 
| . „ nts EEE NE peas poo pee res 


 Akaſhimi, - 119. Nak. 


Altekeſeck, - 112, Eenape. 
Toungooſi, - 138. Naila. 
— 139. Na. 
— - 142. Nala. 


. 
Lenni-Lennape. „„ Watt. _- | 
Chippewa. - Miſbemout, Nuamach. 


BELLY: 


Minſi. — * 

Mahicanni. - Omauchtei, Machty. 

Shawnees. — * 

Pottawatameh. — 9 

Miamis. — Mooyeeche. 
Mleſſiſaugers. 8 

Kikkapoos. M 

Piankaſhaws. - . 

Algonkins. - Miſbemout. 


Indians of Penobſcot * 
and St. John's. 5 e 


* 3 to 5 Migedi. 

Narraganſets, ke. 

Senecas. „ 15 

Mohawks. * . ; 
Onondagos. Otquenta. 

Cayugas. - M 

Oneidas. — - * 

Tuſcaroras. 5 as 
Cochnewagoes -- * 

Wyandots. 5 # 

Tchiochonſki, - 54. Watſee, Watza, Wattza, 
Carelians, — 56. Watſchiſcha, Wattſcha, 
Olonetzi, — 57. Wailſcho. 


Kartalini, 108. Mootzelee. 


44 F O O T. 


r 


XXVII. F 0 0 T: 


Lenni-Lennäpe. 2 a 
Chippe was. Neſittun. Ozett, foot or 
| feet. 
Minſi. - 1 8 | 
Mahicanni. - Wiheton, his feet, 
Shawnees. "ag | 
Pottawatameh. Neſit. 
Z Neecahtee. 
| Meſlifaugers. WW 
| Kikkapogs. - of 
Piankaſhaws. - us 
Algonkins. - . 
Indians of Penobſcot 


; Moſeet. Sett 
and St. John's. . oſeet. Set ab, e 
Acadians, according to a IN ; 


De Laet. 
Narraganſets, &e, M 
Senecas. "5 
Mohawks, - f 
Onondagos. Oſchſita. 
Cayugas. „„ 

Oneidas. „ 


Tuſcaroras. 55 


x Muſh, in the language of the Indians of New-Englad, 
according to Purchas, 
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Cochnewagoes. 8 
Wyandots. . 
Cheerake. =» 50 
Muſkohge. 1 Mm 
_ Chikkaſah. - Yeyeh,  . - 
Caraibes. Muougouti, my foot. 
Braſilians. - Pi. 
SSS. 
Semoyads, 121. Ngace, Gaee. 
— 122. Nye. 
— 123. Ngo. 


— — 144. Ne. 
— 125. Ng, 
_ Perſians, — 76. Pace, Paa. 


Bucharians, — 102. Pace. 
Tartars, = 96. Aral. 
— 97,100. Aſak. 


XXVIIL 8s k IN. 


Lenni-Lennäpe. - Chg, 


Chippewas. - Pokkikkin. 
Onondagos. — Ganechwa, 
Chileſe. - oc Tolqui. 
v4 . r · V - 
5 Leſghis, - $0. Cheg. 
| „ | . 


Vogoulitchi, - 67. Towl, 
— WM: 66,68. Tool. 
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XXIX. FLESH. 


Lenni-Lennäpe. Ojoos. 

Chippewas. - Weas, meat. Weaſs, Wi- 

jaas. 

Minſ7. 5 — 8 

Mahicanni. — Weeas, fleſh or meat. 

Shawnees. — Wiethe. Wiauthee, meat. 
e e 

Pottawatameh. — . 

Miamis. - - Lananſoi, beef. 
Meſſiſaugers. * - 
Kikkapoos. 50 

Piankaſhaws. 25 0 

Algonkins. - Weaſs. Outas, meat. 

Indians of Penobſcot > _ 

and St. John's. $ # 

Acadians, according 5 5 

to De Laet. 

Narraganſets, c. * 

T 

 Mohawks. - 1 
Onondagos. - Owachra. 

Cayugas. „„ a 

Oneidas. - Wauahloo, meat. 

Tuſcaroras. = 0 ® 


„„ - +... - 5 


FLESH. 47 
Muſkohge. „„ 


Chileſe. 9 Tlon. 
Lopari, — $8. Otyeb. 
Semoyads, - 124. Oaga. 
— - = 126. Woage. 
Oſtiaks, - 71. Wode. 
75. Wotee. 
Toungoofi, — 142. Oolla. 


n 


_ 


XXX. BLOOD: 


Lenni-Lennape. -= _Moocum. 
Chippewas. —Miſqiy, Miſtew. 
Minſi. - - MMochcum. 
Mahicannn. _ Pucakan. 
Shawnees. Miſqueb, Muſqui. 
. Pottawatameh. - Muſqueh. 
Miamis. 3 1 
Mleſſiſaugers. — a 
Kikkapoos. — * 
Piankaſhaws. 1 
Algonkins. Miſcoue, Miſtoo. 


Indians of Penobſcot 5 1 
and St. John's. 


Acadians, according as - 


De Laet. 
Narraganſets, e. 


Sankt. Mobocht. 


Senecas. — * 
Mohawks. * 

| Onondagos. | - __ Otquichſs. 
Cayugas. . ö 5 
Oneidas. 8 
Tuſcaroras. „ 
Cochnewagoes. — * 
 Wyagdots. — Ingoh. N 

| Naudoweſlies. Wea 
Cheerake. - Kegore ? 
Muſkohge. - Chaüũtauh. 

_ Chikkaſfah, -— 5 | 
Choktah. = SS 
8 
Woccons. E * 
Natchez. py 8 + 
Mexicans. - 8 * 
Brafilians. =— © Tagui. | 

| Chileſe. = _- Mollbuen, Molvin. 
SSS. 
Tartars, = 97. Kagan. 

Kcoriaki, * 154. Moollyomool. 

Dugorri, do. . 


XXXI. HEART. 


1 Lenni-Lennäpe. „ I Kree, thy heart. ' 


Chippewas. 


Oatbey, Michewah. 


HEART. — 


Minſi. 33 * C 
Mahican ni. Utoh, Miau, his heart. 
Shawnees.  - © Oteebe? Otaheh, his heart. 
Pottawatam en. ue 
Miamis. „Maden. 
Meſſiſaugers. — 
Kikkapoos. - 5 

Piankaſhaws. „„ 
Algonkins. Mic heoue. 


Indians of Penobſcot 5 5 
and St. John's. 
Acadians, according 5 * 


to De Laet. 
Narraganſets, ce. MWuttoh. 
Senecas. 8 
Mohawks. 1 
Onondagos. - Aweriachſa. 
Cayugas. — 8 x 
Oneidas. — P 
T uſcaroras. _ 10 
Cochnewagoes. N 
Wyandotss. » 
Naudoweſſies. - 9 
Cheerake. . 
Muſkohge. — Effagä. 
Chikkaſah. - "OM 
— i. , 
Katahba. | p.- 
Natchez. we 5 


50 H E A R T. 
Mexicans. Wi hocbtli. 
— Stmtrats 


Taweeguini, = 131. Keeet. 

Kamaſtſhini, - 132. Mit. 

& ws 39,141, 143. Mewan. 
— — — 142. Mewane. 

Lamuti, 145. Mewon. 


—_—_— 


— 


XXXII. LO VE. 


I 


Lenni-Lennäpe. Abhoaltowoagan. 
Chippewas. - _ Saukie. Zargay, or Zar- 
55 geytoon, love, to love. 
Onondagos. - Wejonròchqua. 
Naudoweſſies. Ebwabmeab. 
Mexicans. - _ Tlazotlalizth. 
ss. 


Oſſetintzi, 79. Ooarzen, Warge. 


XXXIII. LIFE. 


Lenni-Lennipe, = 2 
Chippe wass. Moochimmoin, Nouchims - 
; win, 

Minſfi. _ = = » 
Mahicanni, - Pummaooſowonkan. 


6 
Shawnees. —Mabanſee. 


Pottawatamen. P 
Miamis. ” 
Algonkins. = Nouchimonin. 


Onondagos. = Adagonbechſera. 


XXXIV. DEAT H. 


Lenni-Lennape. = 9 — 
Chippewas. — Neepoo, dead. 
Min. — iy 
Mahicanni. — Nup, I die. Nip, to die, 
1 die.“ „ 
Shawnees. > | Nippigee. Nip, to die, 
. ee. | 
Miamis. - Nepua, dead. 
Algonkins. = Neepoo, Nipcuin, dead. 
Onondagos. CE lawobeje. : 


XXV. -0-Q-L-D. 


Lenni-Lennape. - Then. Tzu, cold weather. 


Chippewas. Geeſſennar, 
Shawnees. - Weppee, Wepi. 
Miamis. - = Neepanwayhirckee. 


Algonkins, - = Kekatch, Kikatch, cold, 
I am cold.“ 


— 


92 e 


Onondagos. = _»- Otobri, 
Brafilians, - —- Korg. 
0 sn. 


Leſghis, 50, 5 2, 53. Robee. 


r 


XXXVI. SUN. 


2 


Lenni-Lennäpe. - Gr TONY 
 Chippewas. - Eeſis, Kiffis, Ki iſchis, Gee- 
„ ſy. 
 Minſi. - - Quiſhough. 
Mahicanni. — Keeſogh. 
Shawnees. Keſaughfwoh, Kiſcbach- 
thwab, Kiſathwa. 
Pottawatameh. = Ke ſis. CE 
Miamis. Kilſwoa, Keelſoi. 
Meſſiſaugers. OM 
Kikkapoos, : Kiſheſsua. 
Piankaſhaws. TY 
Algonkins. K, Keefs. 
Indians of Penobſcot 0 
and St. John's. 5 . 
e to 5 . 2 
Narraganſets, ce. MNippawus, Keeſuckquand, 


Indians of New-Eng-y 
land, according 0 Keſus, 
© Purchas, 


S U N. HB 
New-England-Indians, 


Chikkaſah. | - 
Choktah. <= 6 
Katahba. — 


Woccons. - 
Natchez, = = 
Mexicans. - i 

Poconchi. 2 
Darien- Indians. 
66 


Jaioi, in Guaiana. 


Arwaccæ, in Guaiana. 


Shebaioi, in Guaiana. 
Peruvians. 


Chileſe. 


according to cork Ts 
Senecas. - _ Gachquau, 
Mohawks. - Wn 
Onondagos. - Garachqua. 
Cayugas. - 1 
Oneidas. — Eſcaltey. 
Tuſcaroras. - Heita. 
Cochnewagoes. bs 
Wyandots. «- —- Yandeſah. 
Naudoweſſies. Paabtab. ER 
Cheerake, _ - Eus.se A-nan-to-ge, Anantoge. 
Muſkohge. - +— MNeeita Huſa, Haſhſch, 8 


- Haſce, Haſche. 


Haſce. 


* 


W. ittapare. 
Oua- chill. 


Tonatiuh. 
* 


* 
Kachi, Huyeycu. 
Weyo. 
Adaly. 
MWecoelije. 


Coaract. 


Inti. 
Ante. 


+ This word I quote from memory ; but the ſpelling may 


be depended upon, 


54 e $4" UW ING 
9 | : | 


nee N 
Cheremiſſi, 63. Ketſche, Keetſeh, 33 
Votiaki, 5656. Schoondi. . or 
Vogoulitchi, 606. Koſal. 
— „ 


— — N 68. Kotal, Kotol. 
en fo 69. Chodal. 


Oſtiaks, Jo. Chat, Nace, "Talkoo, 
— — — 71. Chat. ; 
Tartars, = 89. Kooaiſch. 
—ä — 91. Hon, Kooaiſch, 
—ů — 93. Goon, 
— —-— 94, 98. Koon. 
Inhabitants of the Dt hs : 
rea, - 175 | 
Pumpocolli, 152. Heechem. 
_ Malays, - 183. Mata-Harec, 
Javaneſe, 5 184. Mataree. 


XXXVII. MOON. 
Lenni- Lennape. MNipabum,NipawiGiſchuch. 


Chippewas. - Debicot, Tebickeſis, Gee- 
e 2 e usf. 


+ Keſbuſe, in the 8 of certain a of North- Ca- 
rolina, according to Lawſon: Kehew, in the language of the 
Indians of Pennſylvania, according to Gabriel Thomas, in 
the year 1698: Ke/ſus, in the language of the New-England- 
Indians, according to Purchas, 


Mahicanni. — 
Shawnees. 


Pottawatamen 
Miamis. 
Meſſiſaugers. 
Kikkapoos. 
Piankaſhaws. — 
Algonkins. - 


Indians of Penobſcot 5 


and St. John's. 


Acadians, according to 
De Laet. 


Narraganſets, c. 


Senecas. 
Mohawks. — 
Onondagos. 
Capyugas. - 
Oneidas. 2 
Tuſcaroras. = 


Cochnewagoes =» 


Wyandots. 
Naudoweſlies. — 
Cheerake. — —— 

Muſkohge. — 


Chikkaſah, - = 


MOON. 35 
Quiſhough? 


NMeepabucł. 


Tepecbki Kiſcbachthwa, 


. Nipia- Kiſathwa, 


 Keſis. | 
| Keelſoi, Kilſwoa. 
: 


Kicheſſi. 


* 


Debikat Ikizis, Debikat 


This. 


Keezooſe neebauſoo. 
Knichkaminaa. 


Nanepauſbat, or Munnan- 
nock. 

Gachquan. 
5 : 

Garachqua. 
* 


Heita. 
* 


Teſugh. 


Oweeb. 

Neus-ſe A-nan-to-ge. 

Nettla Hua, N cethlech- 
Haſuſeh. 


Haſche, Haſce. 


* 
— — bs 1 — — 
— : ud * 
. 0 Of 


— — 


- — . CCS 


— 


2 
— 


ers a — 
CD — ee — — a A — 
— . . 


— 
——— — — 
r A es rr re I SE er 
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Choktah. 0122 "ug - : Haſce. 
Katahba. = — M 


Woccons. — Wittapare. 

| Natchez. „ 

Mexicans. Metæili. 
Poconchi. — = N 

Darien- Indians. Wee. 

Jaidi, in Guaiana. Wonna, or Noene. 


Arwaccæ, in Guaiana. Cattebee. 
Shebaioi, in Guaiana. Mrtryrre. 


; ; Caraibes. . — Nonum, Kati. 
Braſilians. Iaci. 
Peruvians. - =. Ca. 


- Chileſe, - - » Tien, 


S 

Karaſſini, 130. Keeſteet, Keeſchtait. 
Taweeguini, 131. Keeſchteen. 

| Kamaſtſhini, I 32. Kiee. 

Moutori, 134. Kegſcbtait. 
Arii, - 148. Eſchooee. 

Kottowi,  — 149. Schocee. 

Tartars, — 89. Aee. 


9 


— — 94. Oce, Ae. | 
Leſghis 50. Moots, Motſch. 
— 5.1, gz. Mts. 
Anglo-Saxons, 31. Mona. 


XXXVIII. STAR: 


Lenni-Lennipe: TS /5 Allanquewak; 
| On = Mlankwewah, ſtars; + 
Chippewas: Aninunk, Alan. 
MM > - 9 # 
Mahicanni. = Ancckſuk. 
Shawnees. Alaqua. Alaquagi, ſtars, 
Pottawatameh. <- Anung. 
Miamis: vs Alanqua,* Lanquakee ; 
Alanquake,f ſtars. 
Meſſiſaugers. £ San ” 
Kikkapoos. Unaaquz. 
U Jr oo 
Algonkins. - Alan, Alank. 
Jones | hut, ka 
Acadians, according a S 


3 


De Laet. 8 
Narraganſets, & G. Anockguus. 


e . 1 
Senecas. - Ogech/oondau. 
Mohawks. 1 3 „ 
Onondagos. Orſchiſebtenochqua. 


5 Major Mentzces. | — 1 Major Mentees. . 

+ The Onondagos likewiſe call a tar 07 9, AS I was informed by the 
late Mr. Rittenhouſe. According to Father Lafitau {Mzurs des Sauvages 
Ameriquains, &c. tome II. p. 235) * Iroquois call the ſtars, Ot/4/tobt 


Cayugart -- | 
3 I og, 
| Hochelagenſes. - 8 
Tuſcaroras. -| _ Uttewiraraiſe. 
Erigas. „„ AS. 
Cochnewagoes. . 4 
Wyandots. 5 
Naudoweſſies. 2 
* 


Cheerake. 1 = 
 Muſkohge. | = Kotch6tchumpah. 
Chikkaſang. . 


Choktah. 3 1 
Katahba. ITN 5 
Woccons. Wattapi untakeer. 
Natc he.. n 5 
Mexicanns. TCitlabin. 


Poconch. * 


Darien-Indians. 


Jaioi, in Guaiana.  Chirika. 
,  - _ | Oualoukouma. 
Braſilians. Iacitata. 
Peruvians. Coyllur. 
Chileſe. Mangelen, ſtars. 
7 : . 
Kottowi, 149. Alagin. 
aA AYP 150. Aldk. 
Kamtſchadals, 158. Agageen. 


S T A R. 59 


Mordva. - - MKiech. * 

Votiaki, + 65. Keezeelee, Kexele. 
Semoyadss, - 126. Kiſſenga. 
— 1. Kiſh. 


— - - 128. Xiang ba. 
— 129. Keeſcheha. 
Taweeguini, - 131. Keeſchka. 
Mogul-Tartars, - 135. Odo, Odoo. 


Toungooſi, 138, 139. Ofcheekta. 
- 140. Ofcheekta. 
— 141. Ofcheekta, Ootamookta. 
—- 144. Ojchakat. 
Lamuti, - 145. Oiſcheekat. 
Chapogirri, 146. Odſcheekta. 
Japaneeſe, 161. Phoſchee. | 


— 11II. Wago, Wagoo. 
Altekeſeck, - 112. Wagooa. 


** 
— 


XXXIX. RAI N. 


Lienni-Lennäpe.  Sokelaan, it rains. 
Chippewas. ; Kimmewan, Kimmewon, 


| Kimmeewan. 


3 Dd — 1 ** 


e — — 9 a n — 


I infert this word on the authority of the learned Strahlenberg. 


+ Phutchik is mentioned as the name of a ſtar by Adair. The Hiſtory 
of the American Indians, p. 54. & 89. He does not tell us what nation 
uſes this word ; but it is doubtleſs one of the ſouthern tribes ; perhaps the 

Cheerake. | 


89 R A 


Mahicanni. 
Shawnees, 

Kikkapoos. 
Algonkins. 
Indians of 


land, according to Pur- 
chas. s 


Onondagos. 
Jaioi, in Gualana. 


New-Eng- 


I. N. 


Sookanqun, 


Kemewane, 


Wappenaan. 
Kimiouan, Kemewan, 


) 
Soogoran. 


Ne-jitſhtaronti. 
Kenape. 


Leſghis, 7 .* 
Imeretians, - _ 109. 
_ Akaſhini, > 11 9. 
Boureti, - 136. 
Tchiochonſki, 54. 


Kema. 


, Tſcheema. © 
| Kanee, Tſchanee. 


Kooran. 


Sage. 


Lenni-Lennipe 
Chippewas. 
"Mak. - 
Mahicanni. - 
Shawnees. 
Pottawatameh. — 
Miamis. - 
Kikkapoos, - 
Mohawks. - 


1 


XI., SNOW. 


Guhn. 
Ahguhn, Going. 
Gun, Guhn, 
Pſaune. 


Weneeh, Coone. 
Guhn. 


Minatwaw, Manatwoa. 
Hokoon, 


* 


Onondagos. Ogera. 

Cayugas. - ny 

Oneidas. SY "ag 

Tuſcaroras. = Acaunque. 

Cochnewagoes. = 

Naudoweſſies. Sinnee. 

Cheerake. p =: =o *. | 

Muſkohge. = Hittotè-hotkeh, „white 
ieee 

Chikkaſah. e Oktohſah. 

Chokta ng. Oktohfah? 


XLII. I OE. 
Lenni-Lennipe. 3 
Chippewas. — Mequarme. 
Mahicanni. - - Mooquaumeh, 
Shawnee. Coone. 
Pottawatameh. - Mucquam. 


Onondagos. — Owifſa. 
Muſkohge. littöté. 


eee 


Kazee-Koomitſłki, 117. Meek, 
Akaſhini, 119. Meeh. 


IC E | 61 


ot . . * g 
pens wes 2 
2 , 3 


— __ — 


. Lu — A. wa. ad 
—_— — 1 * * 


N. B. Hittoté is ice, and hotkch white. 
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D A V. 


XLII. DAY. 


1 Lenni. Lennãpe. . Giſchgu. 


Chippe was. Oginnegat, © Day, or 
. 
Shawnees. Kiiſſiqua. 
Algonkins. Okonegat, Day, or 
a | days.” 


XLII. NIGHT. 


Lenni-Lennipe. «- Tpoku. 
Chippewas. Debbikat. 
Shawnees Tepechke. 


XLIV. MORNING. 


Lenni-Lennape. - Woapan, 


Chippewas. Kegayp. 
M.inſi. # 
Mahicanni. 5 FO 
Shawnees. Mappaneh. 
Piankaſhaws. -  Wabpinki. 


Indians of Penobſcot 
and St. John's. 


F Spen/ſorofewee. 
Onondagos. - Orhangechiſchik, 


EVENING. 63 
XLV. EVENING. 
Lenni-Lennape. - Eb 
Chippewas. ao 
Minſi. . . * 
Mahicanni. of 
Shawnees. - - Oliguitheki. 


Onondagos. - 


”— 


Ie e — 
- 


XILVI. SUMMER. 


Lenmi-Lennape. +« Nipen. 


Chippewas. - Menikemeg, Summer 
77s or ſpring.” 
Minſi. POE oO 
Mahicanni. — Neepun, Nipen. 
Shawnees. — Nipennoo, Nepeneh. 
Pottawatameh. 5 * 
ee; 8 
Meſſiſaugers. - 5 
Kikkapoos. Echniepen. 
* 


Piankaſhaws. TY 
Algonkins, > =- _Merochaminh, * Sum- 
5 mer or ſpring.“ 


Indians of Penobſcot? i, | 
and St. John's. 5 Nebboonee, Nepoonceah. 


 Twazidwa, Zajogarak. 


— En nn oo en — — a — — 2 1 
2 Bonne cone 7 a — TS — hefh = . = — _ > 
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Narraganſets, &ce. Neepun. 
NA RN ** 


Senecass. 

Moha was. A : 
Onondagos. -, Gagenhe. 2 ; 
Cayugas. 3 * : 
Oneidas. 8 . 3 | oY 
Tuſcaroras. — 
Cochnewagoes. . * e a 
Wyandots. e * ; 
Naudoweſſie. * 


Cheerake. - __ Akooea. 

— =. EE 
Chikkaſan. Time palle.“ g 
Choktah. e Tome palles + + fininc i 3 


<<4<<G&S-> 


120. Ta, Tamoma. 


Semoyads, 


XLII. WINTER. 
Lenni-Lennãpe. Loan. 
Chippewass. © Pepoun, Bebine. 
— EITY 3 


Adair, from whom I take this word, informs us that Palle ſigniſies 
Warm or hot.” Heat in the language of the Eſtlandians, 55, is Pal- 
law, and Pallawoos: in the language of. the Careliaus, 56, it is Palanoa : 
in the language of the Aſſani, 150, it is Pala. . 


WINTER 6 


Mahicanni, - Hpoon. 
Shawnees: Pepoon-Nunkee. 
Miamis. * 
 Meſlifaugers. = . 
Kikkapoos. „ 
Piankaſhaws 9 
Algonkins. 1, Pepoon, Pipoun. 
Indians of Penobſcot 
and St. John's. 
Onondagos. + 


5 Beeboonah. 
Gochſchre, Ichſerat: 


Altekeſeck, <- 112. Geen. 
Kuſhazibb-Abiſ- 113. Geen. 
ſinian, ö 
Akaſnini, 119. Ganee:* 


XLVIII. EARTH, oz LAND. 


Lenni-Lennãpe. Hacki + earth, ground, 


Chippe was. Aukwin, earth. 


7 1 , a Sy. * 5 0 f. 3 
1 f 2 we 1 * q wY "SW en. «a. 2 * 
"= _ 


F edt dee — 


* See the American words for ſnow. 


1 + This word occurs in the names of ſome of our vallies, &c. Thus 
Tulpahocking [as we call it] in Lancaſter- county, was called by the Dela 
wares, Tulpewehacki, which fignifies the land of the Tortoiſe. | 
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66 E AR T H, oz LAND. 


MA _ Achgi, the earth. ' * 
Mahicanni.:: = /. + Hackkeeh, Hacki. 
Shawnees. =. A 1/iſkee. 1 
Pottawatameh. sf. * 

F * 

Meſſiſaugers. 0 . 
Kikkapoos. Akiſhiti. 
Piankaſhaws. OS I, 
Algonkins. - Ace or Ackouin. 
dians of obſl 
1 and St, F TC 4 = 5 855 5 
Bel 1 len. 
Narraganſets, &. = Auke or Sanaukamuck, 
earth or land. 
Senecas. —  Toeenjagh ? 
RP ͤ A 
Onondagos. Uchwuntſchia. 
Cayugas. - RIG N 

Oneldas. - $ Abunga? 
Tuſcaroras. OEM . 

f Cochnewagoes. „ * 

Wyandots. 8 

. : Naudoweſſies. - * 
=: Cheerake.  - * | 
 Muſkohge. __- Ecaunnaul 

Chikkaſah. 3 . 

Choktah. — 


r * 


EARTH, ox LAND. & 
Woccons:. - - $ - 47 * 
Natchez. - 5 * 
Mexicans. „ e 
Poconchi. Acal, & earth or nnd“ * 
Darien-Indians. * 
Braſilians. | * 
Chileſe. — Tue. 
Peruvians. Lacta. 
Caraibes. 3 - Nonum. 
Eſkimaux. Nuna. 


Perſians 76. Chakee. 
Curdi, in Curdiſtan, 77. Chaak. 
Semoyads, 126, 127, 128, Togeifeh. 
Kittawini, — 164. To. 


Chechengi, 2114. Lettech, Latta. 
Ingooſhevi, - * IIs. Laite, Lette. 
Permiaki, - 60. Ma, Mu. 


Vogoulitchi, - 69. Mag. 


XLIX. WATER 


Lenni-Lennipe, - Mui, Beh“. 1 
Chippe wass. Nebbi, Nebiſh, Nebis. 
Minſi. — „ 


8 
— 
» 1 — — — 


* Beh, on the authority of General Parſons. Biz, in the Inga of 


certain Indians of Pennſylvania, in the laſt century Vocabularium Barbaro- 


Vitra. 
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5, mATE'S 
Mahicanni. Ne Mey. 0 


Naticks. . 3 Nippe, waters“. 
Bhawnees. Nepee, Nippee, Nippi, 
Pottawatameh. * « Nebee. 


Mans... Nepee, Necpee. 
Meſſiſaugers. . 
Kikkapoos. - MNepi. 

Piankaſhaws. | EG + | 
Algonkins. = - MNibi, Nepee, Mukuman, 
Indians of _— 4 Nippeeg, waters in 
and St. John's. general. 


8 = Chabaiian, Orenge 
Narraganſets, &c. 8 
Sankikani. Eznpye. 
Pampticoughs. — Umpe. 
Senecas, - «  Onecanaſe!. 
- Mobawks. = Oneegha and Caneega, + 
Ds 8 HFHohnekah. 
Onondagos. Ochnecanos, Ochneca. 
EST. ˙m 
| Oneidas. . = : E * | 
Tuſcaroras. ooo. 


—— 4% — 


* I quote EV wad from memory (but 1 can depend upon the accu: 
racy of the ſpelling) from Mr. Elliot's tranſlation of the Bible into the 
betete of the Naticks. 

Theſe two words on the authority of Johannes Meg apolenſis, 26 
ear y as 1651. It will be worthy of the notice of the learned 0 inquire 


into the meaning of the word Onega, which is the name of a lake in the 
government of Olonetz in Rullls, 


WATER 


Cochnewagoes, = „ 

Wyandots-. Sandogſtea“. 

Naudoweſſies - Meneh. 

Cheerakke. Ommah, Ammah, 

Muſkohge. Wen. 

Chikkaſah. LY Okaw, ll, 

— 8 * 

Katahba, = „ x3 

Woccons. . Eau. 

Natche. P 

Mexicans, = Atl, Ael. 

Poconchi, - N 

Darien-Indians. Doolah. 

GalibisfF - += Touna. 

Caraibes. - 4 T6na. 

Brafilians, - g. 

Peruvians - Unuy. 

Chileſe. - Ko, Rs. 
Se 

Semoyads, 120. Ee, Eetoc, Tooce. 

— 3 121. fee, Week. 

— 1:22, 123, 124. Bee. 


On the authority of General Parſons. 


＋ The Galibis inhabit the country of Guaiana, in South-America. 
The words in this language are taken from the Dictionnaire Galibi, 25 


Printed at Paris in 1763. 8 vo. 


8 — 4 —1 -, — — 27 — — * F< 
— — SI Se > — — —— — —— — — — — 
— G 


7 4 1 2 R. 

Weis 91 125. Be. 85 8 
Koiballi, 133. B. e 
Mogul-Tartars, 135. Oofoo. 408 
Boureti, ome e efps 136. Oogoon, Ooſoon. N 


Toungooſi, 1 38.144. Moo. 
Mandſhuri, = 163. Mooke, 
Arit, „ 4 a8, Koo, 
Kamtſchadals, 159, Lee. 


*. * 1 R E. 


Lenni-Lennãpe. T; ds Tindy 


Chippewas, — Studdeu, Skotah, Sco- 
e 1 5 tay, Squitty, 

Minſi. - Tendey, Twendaigh. 
Mahicanni. „ Stauw, Stauuh. 

Shawnees.. Skutteb, Skutteh, Scutte, 
| Pottawatameh. - Scutah. 

Miamis. Kotaweh, Cootahwee. 

Meſſiſaguers. Scuttaw“. 
Kikkapoos. Scute. 

Piankaſhaws. 3 1 9 

Algonkins.- = GSkute, Scoute. 


Indians of >: ok 


pos and St. John's. Ts TX 


* N 9 - Nn * * ee 1 „ = N 5 ä 


On the authority of Mr. Andrew Ellicot. 


Fi R - 71 
Aca | . 
* * 15 Buckton, 
Sankikani. - - Tinteywe. 
Narraganſets, &c. M 
Pampticoughs. - Tinda. 
Senecas. - Oxge/taa. 
Mohawks. - Uthſy/ta*, Ocheeleh. 
Onondagoos. Oiſchiſchta, Iotecka. 
. 
Oneidas. - * 
Tuſcaroras. Utchar. 
Cochnewagoes. a 
Wyandots. Cuheeſtali. 
Naudoweſſies. . Paahtah. . 
Cheerake. Cheera, Cheela, Chee. 
DS oa lah. | 
 Muſkohge. - Toatca, Toutkah. 
Chikkaſah. - Luwock, Loowak, 
Loak. =. 
Choktah. = Afb, the divine fire, t 
A 5 ö 
Woccons. - Yau. | 
Natchez. - - . Oua. 
Mexicans. 8 E. letl. 
Poconchi. - * 


22433 ETD 


On the authority of Johannes W a8 early as 165 . | 


+ Adair, 


— 


— —— — 
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72 * R E. 


* 


Darien-Indians. KM K 
Jaioi, in Guaiana. Ouapoto. 
Galibis. — Ouato. 
Caraibes. „ Ouattou. 
Braſilians. 8 Tata. 
A ( 


. 


4. 4· 4 · 


Iriſh (Celts in Ire- 16. Toene. 25 
land.) . 

Semoyads, 120-124. Too. 
„ 

3 — 1326. Tun. 

Vogoulitchi, 606. Taoot: 
— 67. Tat. 

Oſtik s, 51. Toot. 
— 72. Toogodt. | 

Perſians, 76. Aateſch, Aataſcbh. 

Turks, 88. Od, Ateſch. 

Tartars, 389. Oot, Ot. 
— F P90. O, Or. 

"ml — ä 91, 92. Oot. 
— 4 

— pe. Of. 

— — 96, 97 98. Or. 

— —_—— 1 7 5 99. Oot. 


* 


Chineſe: = - -- -  Chea. * 
Kottowi, © 149. Chot. 
Inbaci, 151. Bok. 
Pumpocolli, 132. 17h 


WOOD. 


eee FTaachan. 


Chippewas. e Mitiic, Metic.  Meteek, 
| trees or wood. 
| Minſ. — - Weitcook, a tree. 
Mahicanni. Metooque, Mahtahhun. 
Shawnees. 5 > Meh-teh-kee, Ottechqua, 
| Meticqueh. 
Pottawatamell. 1 i 
Miamis. - = Tawwannee., 
Meſlifaugers. = 7 
Kikkapoos. - . i 
_ Piankaſhaws. a 9 95 | 
Algonkins. - - Mittich, wood fot firing, 
Meteek, trees. 


Indians of Penobſcot 5 2 
and St. John's. | 


Acadians, according 7 1 Malia 


De Laet. 


- * On the authority of Mr. Bell. 
| | L 


$M .-  W 0 0: Þ. 

Narraganſets, &, * 
Sankikani. -. - Hitteoche. 

8 Pampticoughs. 1 5 
Senecas. «= Gemdaugh? 
Mohawks. * . 

Onondagos. Garonta.' 
Cayugas. . * 
DR 
Tuſcarorass. | Ouyunkgue. 
8 5 
Cochnewagoes.. 
7 
Naudoweſſies.  Ochaw, tree. 
Cheerake. *' Attah, Attoh. 


Muſkohge. FER Etoh, Eto, a tree. 
Chikkaſah. - | 


Ette. 

Choktah. _ Ip * 
Conchacs. - « * 
Mobiliens. - | * 

Katahba. G = * 

Woccons. 2 Tonne. 
Natchez. OE * | 
Mexicans. = Luahuitl, a tree. 
„„ 
Darien- Indians. * 


| Jaiei, in Guaiana, - Meue, Veite, a tree. 
Arwaccæ, in Guaiana. Hada, a tree. 
Shebaioi, in Guaiana. Atal,, a tree. 


W 0 O D. 75 
Galibis. - Vue vu, a tree. 
Caraibes. Hub hbuè, a tree. 
Braſilians. Ppba, a tree. 
Peruvians. — We 177 
Chileſe. Abquem, a tree, Maviel, 
wood. 
—  ;- 


1 


Kartalini, 108. The, Tche, Tmke. 
Semoyads, - 126. Meede, Madgee. 
— 127. Matſche. 
Eſtlandians, 55. Metſa. 

Koriaki, - 13. Oottco. 

Tartars, S 


97. Otook, a tree. 


LIL 


Lenni-Lennãdpe. Motcanneu, M Lane, 
„ : 
Chippewas. +» Alim. Alemon, a little 
Minſi. - , = Allum. 
Mahicann. Diau. | 
Shawnees. - Wifi, Weeſeh. 
Pottawatameh. - [I 
Miamis. - - CLCJamab.. 


Kikkapoos, OE * 


76 
' Piankaſhaws. - 
Algonkins. 


Indians of Penobfcot 
and St. John's. 


Narraganſets, &c. 
Senecas. 
Mohawks. 


Cayugas. 


Tuſcaroras. 
Cochnewagoes. 
Wyandots. 
Naudoweſlies. 
Cheerake. 
 Muſkohge. 
Chikkaſfah. 
Choktah. . 
Katahba. 
Woccons. 
Natchez. 
Mexicans. 
Poconchi. 


Darien-Indians. 
Jaioi, i in Guaiana. 
Galibis, in * | 


_— 


3 XS 


2 15 


4 8 | 


* 


Alim. 
A Homooſe 


Alum. 


* 


Abgdrijoo. * 


* 


T/chierha, 


- * 


mY 


: * 
? * * 


Cheeth. 
. 


; 
** 


1 daga. 
Keera, K eethlah, 


Ef6, Efa. 


 Oophe. 


* 
95 


* 


 Tauhhe. 


Pg 
Chichi. 
The. 
Pero. 
Pero. 


Anum, Ayim,. Aram, ö 


: * On the be of Ichannes Megapolenſs, as early fs 1651, 


— 


| 


Braſilians. - 
Peruvians. 7 
Chileſe. - Tewa. 


Semoyads, 5 1 26. | Kanang, Kokam. | 


8 - 127. Kanak. | 
— 128. Kanakh, Konak. 
. — - 129. Kanak. 
Tchiochonſki, - 54. Kocera. 
Eſtlandians, 55. Kooer. 
Carelians, + 56. Koeera. 
Olonetzi, '- 57. Koeeros. 
Lopari, - _ 58. Koceere. 


Oſtiaks, _— * 75. Konaik. 


Perſians 76. Kookoor, Saig, Sak, 


Sekee, 
Curdi, - 77. Sekee, Late. 
Inbaci, . : 
Pumpocolli, 152. Tzee. 
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LIM, T H E R E. 


. 


Lenni-Lennpe. Ita, Tall. 
Chippe was. Moity, or Awoity. 
Minſi. e E ; 
Mahicanni. » 


Shawnees.. Alico weechi. 


—— - 


l 
| 
i 
f 
| 
'\ 
#1 

' 
i 
l 
| 
1 

| 

' 


i! 
1 
| 

f 
\ 
1 
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| Kartalini, - 108. Eela, Eeh,- 
Toungooſi, 139. Talai. 
Lamuti, + 145. Tala, 
Yukaghiri, - 147. Talaee. 


LIV. I(E G O). 


Lenni-Lennãpe. . 
Chippewas. „„ aighter, «]T myſelf 
or alone.“ Nin, ee, or 


| 125 nee nee, CC I, me, my.“ 
Minſu. DG ol - 
Mahicanni, " Neah, Neah. 
Shawnees. © » Nelah, Nelah. 
Pottawatamen Neenah. 
Miamis. — Nee, Neelah, 
JT N 


Piankaſhaws. e 
Algonkins. 1 
Indians of wertet; New þ. 


and St. Johns. 
Senecas. 1 50 


Mohawks. - FEeh. 
Onondagos, Aquas. 


I(E G O.. 


„„ of 0 
Oneidass. * 
Tuſcaroras. „ 
Cochnewagoes. 1 ® 
Wyandots. Dee. 
Naudoweſſies. . Meg 3 J, or ne. 
Cheerake. - Andwah 
Muſkohge. Aneh. 
Chikkafah. F „ 
Choktah. 2 * 
Katahba. - „„ 
+ Eocene. e e. * 
'Natchez, = . * 
Mexicans. = * 
 Poconchi. - - - * 
Darien-Indians. * 
ho 


Jaioi, in Guaiana. 


Galibis, in Guaiana. ; ; Aon. 
Caraibes. = 855 
Braſilians. - N C00 
Peruvians. — M 
Chileſe. = 5 5 
e 

Motouri, - 134 Ne. 
Tangutani 165. Nai. 
Leſghis, - 53. Dee. 


Tchiochonſki, „ 34 djs; 


an 


V. Permiaki, 5 60. Mee. 4 
Jews 82. An. . I 5 
Chaldeans, 0 83. Ano. Ds 
, Syrians, - 84. Am. OO 
' Arabians, - - 8. Ene, "Ref Ana. 
Aßhrians. e. .. 
ee DK 


* Hitherto, I wk not given a place, i in theſe vo- 
cabularies, to the Jews, Chaldeans, Syrians, Ara- 
bians, or Aﬀyrians. Yet I have diſcovered other 
affinities between their languages and thoſe of the 

Americans. In a more extenſive comparative view 
of the languages of theſe nations and thoſe of the 

people of the new- world, than that which I now offer 

to the public, it will be proper to examine, with at. 

' tention, the languages of all the nations of Aſia, in 

| particular. All our Inquiries ſeem to fayour the 

opinion, that this great portion of the earth gave 

birth to the original. families of mankind. In what 
particular part of the continent theſe families re- 
ceived their birth, we ſhall, perhaps, never know 
with abſolute certainty. But the active curioſity 
of man, aided by labour and reſearch, is capable 
of conducting us very far. Knowledge is gradu- 
ally revealed to us; and it becomes mankind to be 
grateful for the revelation. Time, which has ſcat- 
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tered abroad the nations of the earth; which has 
crumbled i into duſt the proud monuments, deſtroy- 


ed the written hiſtories, and the traditions of man- 
kind, ſtill preſerves fragments of languages, thoſe 


leaſt periſhable medals. It is worthy of ſcience to 
collect theſe medals; and to preſerve them, as much 


as poſlible, from the ravages of time. They teach 
us great and intereſting truths : that there was a 


time when the anceſtors of all the preſent races of 
mankind were centered in ſome narrow ſpots; and 
that they are all, if not brothers, moſt nearly re- 


lated. 841 
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ADDITIONS TO THE 
' VOCABULARY. 


The Mohawks call God, Nyoh. The Kamtcha- 
dals, 158, call the ſame, Koorcha : thoſe 159, 


Kootchaee * : 160, Koot. In the language of the 
Indians of Penobſcot and St. John' 3, Great is Ru- 


chee: in the language of the Chippewas, Kitchee. 
In the language of the Algonkins (according to 


— 


__— 


— 1 


9 


* In my Vocabulary, theſe two hrords are proper! 1 oelled Kootcharo, 


and Xootebarbee. 
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82 ADDITION 8. 


Lahontan) Kitchi is treat in the way of Merit, 
Valour, Courage, &c.” The Koriaki, 155, call 
great, Kootchollvon. The Hurons call Heaven, Toen- 
di*. The Kittawini, 164, call the fame Jain. 
Bell ſays the Chineſe . worſhip one God, whom 
they call Tien, the Heaven vr the higheſt Lord,“ 
&cf. The Iroquois call a Wife, Sannatella: the 
Perfians, 76. San and Sen: the Curdi, 77, Senne. 
The Indians of Pennſylvania call Bread, Panef * 

Indians of New-England, Paune **: the Delawares, 
Ach-poan : the Onondagos, Iocharchaua: the Chee- 
rake, Kawtoo ; the Woccons [kettau, The Cur- 
di, 77, Pan. The Eſkimaux call the Eye, Kil. 
lick or Shit : the inhabitants of the Kurile-Iſles, 
162, Scheek, or Seek. The former call an Egg, 
Manneguk ; the Tchiochonſki, 54, Moona : the Eſt- 
landians, 55, Moonna: the Vogoulitchi, 69, Moon- 
gee: the Semoyads, 12 3, Maina 124, Monna : 
125, Monoo ; the Kamaſtſhini, 132, Moonee. The. 
Eſkimaux call the numeral three, Ke: the Semo- 
yads, 120, Koe: 121, Ko, The Algonkins call a 


a | — : 2 
OY „ or. - wing te 14 ; CFF 
: 3 OE . 
be Lahontan. 


I Travels, Vol. n. p. 140. I: deferyes to be recolleed, that the 
; Chileſe call the Moon k Tien. | 


+ On the authority of William Ne 


FF Purchas. 


Fiſh, Kikons, and Kickons : the Chippewas, *Kegance : 
the Malays, 183, Eekon and Eeekan: the inhabi- 
tants of New-Zeeland, 190, Eeka : the inhabi- 
tants of New-Caledonia, 192, Ta-eeka*. In the 


language of the Chippewas, Pongay is Little, or 


Smallf. Ponta is the ſame in the language of the 
inhabitants of the Kurile-iſles, 162. 


THE END. 


** 8 © 


— 
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See the Vocabulary, pages 33, 34,35, 36, in the note; alſo the Pre- 
Eminary Diſcovrſe, pages 99, 100. | | 


Long. 
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